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PREFACE. 



TWO years ago I had occasion to examine certain 
documents on file in the French archives relating to 
the American Revolution, the French agency in which 
can not be exaggerated. I had not read ibany of them 
before I came to the conclusion tha. we were not yet 
as well informed about that event as we should be, a 
conclusion fully confirmed by a subsequent examina- 
tion of the various histories of our country, France 
furnished a large proportion of the soldiers, arms, 
officers, and military supplies, nearly the whole of the 
navy, and most of the credit and money by which the 
war was successfully terminated. The risk to France 
was great, the cost enormous — amounting to twelve 
hundred and eighty million livres — and the effect on 
the country disastrous, increasing as it did the finan* 
cial difficulties which led up to the French Revolution. 
In taking up the cause of the American insurgents 
France was obliged, in many respects, to control the 
war, and this necessarily made it a joint operation. Her 
military and diplomatic agents, consequently, provide 
us with a mass of documents in the shape of official let* 
ters and reports, which serve as a separate history of the 
Revolution, containing descriptions ot men «ad eveaU 
Ui 
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from a piiint of view different from that with which 
we are most familiar. Hence the imi)ortance of the 
French archives in relation to it. Mr. Bancroft says 
(vol X., p. 349, foot-note): " The French archives 
are rich in materials for every branch of history. In 
one they are unique. The despatches of the French 
envoys at Philadelphia to their government contain 
the most complete reports which exist of the discus- 
sions in Congress from 1778 to the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1789. Congress sat, it is true, with 
closed doors» but the French ministers knew how to 
obtain information on every proceeding that interested 
their country.'* 

But Mr. Bancroft's use of these documents^as been 
far from exhaustive. There will here be found 
much in the correspondence of Gerard de Rayneval 
and the Chevalier de la Luserne, not hitherto acces- 
sible, which seems to me of the highest importance. 
It throws new light on two subjects of special interest, 
the hitherto secret debates of the ContinenUl Con- 
gress, and the Cabal against Washington, as well as on 
the schemes of the politicians of the day who prevented 
an energetic prosecution of the war. De Rayneval 
was the first and de la Luzerne the second French 
minister sent to this country after the signing of the 
treaty of alliance with France. They enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of being present at the sessions of the Continental 
Congress when it fat in committee of the whole and 
French intercsu were at stake. There arc editions of 
the Acu of the Congress, called the « Journal," but I 
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have not been able thus far to learn of any other 
record of the Debates than that which is supplied by 
the official correspondence of these ministers. In any 
event, their letters give information of special value, 
and seem to me to add picturesqueness and dramatic 
interest to the American history of this epoch. 

I have also thought it worth while to include some 
points not before publisiied in English regarding 
IJeaumarchais. To accepted facts taken from the 
" Wsloire de la Vie et ties Temps de Beauffiarciiais" by v^ 
M. de Lomenie, I have added some matter entirely 
new from Gudin's biography just published, and 
some original material furnished me by M. Lintil- 
hac, author of ** Beaiimarciiais et ses (Euvresy This 
material sets the character of Heaumarchais in a 
light new to American readers and strongly appeals 
to their sympathies. In de Lomcnie's work, of which 
there is an Enfijlish translation, the relations of 
Heaumarchais with America are so involved with 
other subjects as to render the idea there given of 
his services to this country confused and inadequate. . 

The reader will And, in the correspondence of the 
French ministers, some passages relating to the 
character and career o f Th omas Paine; also in the 
Appendix a remarkable letter by the author of " Com- 
mon Sense,*' addressed to Danton, and here published 
in full for the first time. This letter is quoted in part 
by M. Taine, in his treatise on the French Revolution, 
and I am indebted to him for the copy. 

I have also to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
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M. Doniol, author of the **Nishire ie la pariid' 
fmiUm ie la Fraiut i titaNisstmeni des Etais-Ums 
iAmiriqut^ C^rrtspoHdence dipl0matifu€s eidfiCumiHis " 
(ao extensive work not yet completed), for special 
information and for the use of documents in his 
possession. I am also specially indebted to M. 
Lintilhac, for a copy of the oriipnal manuscript of 
the important letter by Beaumarchais translated and 
given on page 59 and following pages, now published 
foPthe first time; and to Mr. Henry Vignaud, First 
Secretary of the American Legation at Paris, for the 
privilege of consulting his valuable library of American 
history; and, again, to Mr. B. F. Stevens, of London, 
who is now, and has been for years,, engaged in com- 
piling a catalogue of all original documents in Euro- 
pean archiveir relating to American history, a work 
.which must prove of the greatest value to all seekers 
for historic truth. 

J. D. 
Paei% November so^ 1888. 
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BOXVOULOIR. 

A FRENCH gentleman named Bonvouloir, a sort 
of attache to a regiment, and obliged to leave 
St. Domingo on account of ill health, passed through 
the Unitet' States during the early stages of the 
colonial rebellion. While in the country, he became 
familiar with the political sentiments of the people, 
and, on returning home, imparted the information he 
had obtained to the French authorities. Further in- 
formation being required, the French minister at 
London sent Bonvouloir back to the colonies for that 
purpose, with strict instructions, prescribed by the 
Count de Vergennes, not to commit the government, 
" fie must not look for any protection from us should 
he draw down upon himself the animadversions of 
the English/' Bonvouloir sailed accordingly for 
America early in 1775, under the guise of an Ant- 
werp merchant, and reached Philadelphia after a 
perilous voyage of one hundred days. Just before 
his arrival the Continental Congress had appointed 
a Committee on Secret Correspondence* with the 
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* BOXVOULOtR. 

membera of which he naturally entered into relations, 
but in a covert manner so as not to attract observa- 
tion. His report of his conferences with this com- 
mittee, dated December 28, 1775, one of the early 
documents concerning French intervention, is as 
follows : 

"Philadelphia, December 28, 1775. 
••I find this country, as I expected, in an 
inconceivable state of agitation. The confed- 
erates arc making immense preparations for next 
spring, and, in spite of the severe weather, are 
continuing the campaign. They have besieged 
Montreal, which has capitulated, and are now 
before QuebecJ which I think will soon do the 
same. They have taken possession of some of 
the (English) King's vessels, loaded with supplies 
and war material. /They are well entrenched 
around Boston, and are now getting up a small 
navy; their ardor and determination are Incredi- 
ble. It is true that they are led by clever men. 
They lack three important things, a good navy, 
provisions, and money ; they agree with me in 
that. I am going to give you an account, word 
for word, of three special conversations I have 
had with Mn Franklin and three other sound 
heads composing this privy council./ I have 
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BOXVOULOtK. 3 

become intimate with them as a private individ- 
ual, through an honest Frenchman of whom I 
am sure and who has largely won the confidence 
of the deputies. The name of this Frenchman 
is Daymons. I recommend him to you. He is 
city librarian. 

*' I have made no offers to them, absolutely 
none, vierely promising to do everything for 
them that depended on vie personally^ without 
committing myself, and without guaranteeing con^ 
sequences in any fashion xuhatever, and by means 
of my own acquaintances without imparting to 
these anything confidential. 

" They wanted to know if France would help 
them, and on what conditions. I replied that I 
thought France wished them well ; whether she 
would aid them, that might happen. On what 
basis, I knew nothing; but that if this should 
come about it would certainly be on just and 
equitable terms. Morovcr, if they deemed it ap- 
ropos, they might make their proposals; that I 
had reliable acquaintances and would undertake 
to present their claims and nothing more. 

" They wanted to know if I thought it prudent 
in them to send a deputy with full powers to 
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4 aONVOULOlK. 

France. 1 replied that this seemed to me precip- 
itous, and even liazardous; tliat evcrytliiiig that 
took place cither in London or tn France got to 
be known in both places, and that it was slippery 
business in tlie face of the English ; that if they 
wanted me to do anything I might perba^ ob< 
tain a response which would determine what 
course to pursue ; tliat, in other respects, I 
would give no ^vice wliatever; that I was n 
private individual, a traveler out of curiosity. 
But I should be much pleased if, by means of 
my aeqHaintaneet, I could be of any service to 
' them ; tli^it I would not expose them, nor my- 
self, nor anybody ; that mattcra of thin kind were 
too delicate to be spoken of indiscreetly, espe. 
cialiy by one having no right, nor any power ; 
that I could guarautft only one thing, and that 
was'not to betray confidence. 

" This secret council is composed of five mem- 
bers, whose names I will give you at the end of 
this letter ; everything they do is well done, and 
necessarily without the sanction of Congress, 
which is numerous, and in which many false 
brethren have found their way. One was discov- 
ered & few days ago, and lie has escaped pun- 
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ishment by flight. I have had frequent inter- 
views with them in a private capacity. Each 
comes to the place indicated in the dark, by dif- 
ferent roads. They have given me their confi- 
dence, after having stated that I would neither 
promise, offer, or be rcspoitsidle for anything, and 
with repeated assurances that I would act as a 
friendly iudividiial. 

"The following is the result of our interviews, 
they themselves having charged mc to report 
them to my acquaintances, as well as all that are 
to come, and even the state of their affairs, with, 
out asking me to whom, how, or when I should 
write, regarding mc as a private individual en- 
joying their confidence. 

" I. Their affairs are in a good state. . . . , 
They calculate on opening tlie campaign with 
success. I have just learned that the savages of 
five nations have sent their chiefs to the general 
assembly (Congress) to assure it that they would 
remain neutral, but, nevertheless, if the occasion 
demanded, they would take up arms for the 
Americans ; they arc powerful, to be feared, and 
have been won over only by presents. Lord 
Dunmorc, commanding in Y'^B'"'*' ^^ •"*' 
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ceeded in forming a tolerably large party; he 
had issued a proclamation giving freedom to the 
negroes, and had already got possession of Nor- 
folk, where he fortified himself. The Virginians, 
supported by a few companies of Carolina mili- 
tia, have beaten him at three different times, re- 
taken Norfolk, ruined the fortifications, and 
obliged Dunmore to withdraw on board of the 
King's vessels, ten or twelve miles distant from 
the town, where they are gofng to attack him if 
the ice permits. The Royalists have set out for 
New York to blockade it General Lee is actu- 
ally on the way there with five thousand men. 

''They are satisfied they can not maintain 
themselves unless some nation protects them by 
sea; that two powers alone, France and Spain, 
are able to help them, but that they see the dif- 
ference between one and the other. I dexter- 
ously managed to make them feel the superior- 
ity in every way of the King, my master, over 
Spain, and they are convinced of it ; they have 
€vcn determined, I think, for a long time, per- 
naps, to appeal to His Majesty. But it is evi- 
dent to me that they want to wait until the 
opening of the campaign, for the reason that a 
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BOXVOULOIK. 7 

good many in the country still adhere to the 
King (of England) who has not yet done them 
sufficient harm. It would probably excite un- 
easiness to have a foreign nation interfere. 
Their object is to bring people over and make 
them feel the necessity of being helped, and I 
think that they arc wise. They expect to have 
their towns destroyed and their houses burnt, 
which will ensure abhorrence of the leopards.* 
Tliey are to send without my advice a vessel to 
Nantes called the ''Jolur ox \\\q.'' Saint John;' 
captain Charles Forest, consigned to M. John 
Daniel Schweighauser, which will take my let- 
ter. I have myself put a man aboard who I 
know is safe ; otherwise I should write by an- 
other channel ; it is very important that not a 
word should escape you. The following are 
their demands which they beg me to present for 
them. The vessel is loaded with flour and other 
produce of the countrj', which they want to ex- 
change for another sort of article.f As the im- 
ported cargo will probably exceed the exported 
cargo, they desire that it should be complete and 

* Mcanins: the English coat of arms, 
t War material. 



the surplus be allowed to pass on to St. Domin- 
go, to such persons and places as may be indi- 
cated, and that the payment (or it be made in 
products of the country, as they have no coin. 
If there is any way of shipping the same species 
of merchandise to different places in St. Do- 
mingo, my correspondents would go for it there 
at their own risi and peril. They would like 
two men capable of managing fortifications. If 
they should come they would be sent for at 
Cape Francis, which is the safest way for them 
to reach this place, because, if anything should 
happen, they would run no risk, as the inhab< 
itants of these torrid countries often come here 
on account of their health. Such are their pres< 
cnt needs, they paying alt expenses, and they 
beg me to make them known to my acquaint- 
ances. I would ofTer my insignificant talent as 
engineer, but I can not remain at rest, being 
obliged to stir about daily. 

You will hear from me as often as possible ; I 
shall report strictly all that transpires. They are 
themselves well satisfied of the good-feeling of 
Fnncc toward them, and have begged me, in 
case I have reliable acquaintances, to inform 



Ihtm of what concerns them, which I have prom, 
ised to do and tiolltiiig tKore. 

■■"you think it best, despatch our vesseUt 
once. Time presses. My envoy has orders, in 
case of pursuit, to throw his papers overboard. 
You can reply through him in perfect security 
aceordinB to the address given in nty ,«,„. 
Please writ, in my name to M. Buffon, merchant 
at Havre, for two trunlcs belonging to me which 
»e™ to be addressed to him ; they are of great 
vjue to me, as this county, is a dear one. lam 
.obhged to disburse money secretly, and I econo. 
"...eonly for myself. ...I have the honor to 
repeat that I have made no advances, nor given 
any S"«rc„uc. absoiuuly nothing. They have 
great conlldcnee in me. No questions have been 
asked m any fashion whatever to whom, or 
where, I might address myself. 

"Everybody here is a soldier. The troops are 
well clothed, well paid, and and well commanded. 
Tl,ey have about fifty thousand men under pay y 
and a large number of volunteers who do not 
want pay. You can Judge whether people of 
this stamp will fight. 
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^I have full knowledge of all that passes, 
everything the most secret, and their delibera- 
tions are communicated to me; by flattering 
them, and showing my hand a little, I can do 
what I please with them. All have {old me that 
they are contending for freedom and this they 
would have at any price ; that they were bound 
by oath, and would be cut to pieces rather than 
}'ield ; that they well knew they could not main- 
tain themselves by sea, and that France alone 
was able to protect their commerce, without 
which their country would not flourish ; that 
they were ignorant whether, in case proposals 
should be made, France would be content with 
an exclusive trade for a certain period as indem- 
nity for the expenses she would be under on 
their account ; that they could pay by a neutral- 
ity, even with a little help, in case of war 
between the two nations, and by inviolable 
attachment, in which they would never fail. 

'^ I replied that this did not concern me ; that 
they were cautious and wise, and would consider 
their own interests, but that when one asks one 
does not always lay down the law. They are 
more powerful than is supposed. You can not 
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imagine it, and it would surprise you. They 
are afraid of nothing — depend on that. It is 
rumored that two French officers have arrived in 
camp empowered to make proposals. I have 
been asked what I thought of this. I replied that 
I knew nothing of it, and that it seemed to me 
strange ; France was very powerful, and, far from 
making offers, she did not even grant all that 
was asked of her. 

"You shall be informed of all that occurs and 
have no false reports from me ... . Nobody 
will become more confidential with them than 
myself, nor will manage them belter. I shall 
keep you informed of their deliberations with 
which I am familiar; but at present they are 
concerned only with the ways and means of pro- 
curing munitions." 

"Along time has passed without writing to 
you. It is not my fault. The passage was 
frightful. We were at sea one hundred days, 
and thought we were lost a dozen times. We 
were reduced to two sea-biscuits a* day which 
were worm-eaten, a small piece of corned beef 
with a small quantity of foul water, and nothing 
more, while wc made forty tons of water every 
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twenty-four hours. Pay particular attention to 

the underlined passages in my letter. 

• . . • • '• • 

P.S. I have just learned that the Royalists 
are about to evacuate Boston, where they have 
only one month's supplies and can receive no 
more. Everything is intercepted, and the inhabit- 
ants as well as the troops are reduced to a fright- 
ful extremity. Can you oblige me by sending 
me a case of mathematical instruments with a 
treatise on fortifications and on the attack and 
defense of places by M. Vauban ? It will prove 
useful to me, as one cannot be found here. I am 
working day and night, only too happy if I suc- 
ceed. I begin to speak English quite well. 

** Here is the note I mentioned, the original of 
which, in the handwriting of these gentlemen, I 
keep: 

**' M.de B. • . . is requested by the Secret Coun- 
cil to consider and reply to the following proposi- 
tions. It is understood that they are not bind- 
ing and wholly between private parties. 

"*Towit, 

*"i. Can he inform us what the disposition 
of the Court of France is toward the Colonies of 
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North America ; whether it is favorable, and in 
what way we can be reliably assured of this? 

" ' 2. Can we obtain from France two skillful 
faithful, well-recommended engineers, and what 
steps must be taken to procure them ? 

•* * 3. Can we have arms and other war sup- 
plies direct from France in exchange for the 
products of our country, and be allowed free 
entrance and exit to French harbors? 

" * M. de B may rest assured that, if by his 

means we arc favorably heard, we shall repose in 
him all the confidence that can be awarded to a 
man of distinction whose kindness toward us has 
not yet been recognized with sufficient gratitude.' 

" The following is my answer. If this should 
succeed (so they told a person from whom I 
know all that passes), they would regard me as 
one of the members of their Committee and 
would do nothing without my advice. They 
regard wc as their liberator. 

•* M. de B. . . .'s answer to the note of the 

Secret Council: 

** * I reply, gentlemen, to what you do me the 
honor to ask of me as positively as possible ; and 
will enlighten you to the full extent of the in- 
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formation which a private individual can possess 
who has nothing to do with the affairs of a min- 
istiy, but according to what I conjecture, public 
rumors, and what my acquaintances think. 

" • I. You ask what are the intentions of 
France with regard to tlie American colonies. 
I do not think that I say too much in telling you 
that she wishes you well, and that, it is tny belief, 
she has entertained for you nothing but good- 
will. In other respects, the best way to obtain 
reliable assurance of anybody's disposition is to 
address him directly. It is a hazardous step to 
Uke, and demands a good deal of consideration ; 
I do not advise you one way or the other. I can 
not undertake it myself. The affair is too 
delicate. 

" ' 2. France is able to furnish you with two 
good engineers, and even more. You have only 
to ask for them. I have done this for you, gen- 
tiemen, without promising you success, although 
I anticipate it, having excellent correspondents. 

•• • 3. Whether you can procure arms and other 
munitions directly in France, in exchange for 
your produce? This is a matter between one 
merchant and another, and I see no great diffi. 
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culty about it in France. I will even give you 
the addresses of some good correspondents with- 
out assuming any responsibility. You undertake 
this at your own risk and peril, for it is probable 
that England will not remain quiet, and you can 
not expect to be defended. In any event, I do 
not recommend you to ship all to the same port. 
It might make a noise. I do not know if free 
entrance and exit in French ports will be allowed 
you. That would be openly declaring for you, 
and war might ensue. Perhaps they would shut 
their eyes, which is just what you want. I have 
the honor to repeat to you, gentlemen, that I am 
not responsible for anything. I am personally of 
no account ; I have good acquaintances, and that 
is all. If I am so fortunate as to succeed I shall 
be more than compensated in the honor of your 
confidence and the pleasure of serving you.' 

" I have just learned that they have taken two 
transport ships richly laden, but that they have 
lost one of their privateers. By next April they 
will have thirty ships of war of from twelve to 
forty cannon. They have abandoned the English 
flag and taken the rattlesnake for their arms, one 
of thirteen rattles along with the arm of a man 
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BONVOULOIR. 

holding thirteen arrows, representing the thirteen 
united colonies of the continent. The Royalists 
have sent the American prisoners to London. 
General Washington, who had sent a flag to de- 
mand their exchange, to which a very rude answer 
was given, declared that if the prisoners were not 
well treated, he would retaliate on nearly three 
thousand which he had taken, and nearly all of 
them officers. 

''The savages who sent their chiefs to Congress 
and entered into an alliance with the Americans, 
are as follows : the Tuscaroras, Scnecas, Ononda- 
gas, Mohawks and Cayugas. 

** The names of the Committee on Secret Cor* 
respondcnce arc Messrs. Franklin, Harrison, 
Johnson, Dickinson and -Jay." 

This despatch reached France in 1776, too late to 
be of much use ; it simply confirmed what the gov- 
emment knew already. Silas Deane, in the mean 
time, had arrived at Paris, duly authorized to enter 
into negotiations with the government, which ren- 
dered the services of special emissaries unnecessary. 
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II. 

CH\RACrERISTICS OF THE STATES AND 

SENTIMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. 
rpHE following report, setting forth the character- 
1 istics of the various colonies in America, the 
sentiments of their populations, and the financial 
and political state of things generally, is, apparently, 
by a French officer belonging to one of the first 
detachments'of the regular army sent over by the 
French government, about the period of the signing 
of the treaty of alliance. The writer remained in the 
country, it seems, only a year, being obliged to return 
to France in 1779. on account of .11 health. His 
report, addressed to a superior officer, was written on 
reaching Paris. " in a filibuslcring style,' he says, but 
with " the most impartial veracity." 

Now Hampshire is the first State he considers. 
This State " is scarcely of any account in the 
Confederacy ; her assemblies echo those of Mas- 
sachusctts. Far from being sufferers, the people 
have enrich ed themselves by captures. The 
Penobscot affair, which brought them in contact 
with the English, has more irritated than fright- 
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ened them. They have encountered but few 
Frenchmen, and like them better. Their grati- 
tmie to the nation has not been affected by the 
tmpmdence of individuals.*' 

As to Massachusetts, •- Boston is the head and 
Iwirt. The French here are more liked than 
esteemed, being viewed pedler fashion, as so many 
shrewd bargainers; an assertion all recognize who 
have lived amongst thenu The tone here is 
English. Four years of war have somewhat 
stfiined the springs of patriotism. Purely popu- 
lar forms of government and of religion favor 
democratic virtues, but the commercial spirit and 
luxurious tastes (Imxe) are gradually stifling the 
love of independence. Republicans here, like 
the Carthaginians, know to a penny the value of 
life and liberty. The Sute is divided into two 
parties; one calls itself Republican, and is com- 
posed of everybody who holds office, and is led 
by Bowdoia and Adams. One belongs to that 
double^accd ehss which styles hypocriqr modenu 
thm, while fbe other is sensible and intelligent, 
but Indolent through principle and temperament. 
■©wdoln wiU probably be made Governor. 
• • • The opposition party, the true Republic 
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can party, is led by Hanco(c)k. He is the King 
of the Rabble {Roi des HaUis), or the American 
Beaufort. His credit with the masses is great ; 
his policy is shrewd and even crafty. He is the 
more opposed to Adams because they were once 
friends, and to Bowdoin because he is a rival. 
He befriends us only because he hates them.** 

Rhode Island, " partly insulated, had no influ* 
encc so long as the English held Newport.** 

Connecticut : "The brains of this State are in 
the head of Governor Trumbull. The burning 
of Fairfield and the barbarities of the English, 
who make war according to Lcvitical law, have 
rendered the people irreconcilable. They have 
no reason to complain of us. In evidence of the 
aid repeatedly received from France they much 
prefer Benefactors to Incendiaries.'* 

New York, '' ravaged since the war began, has 
likewise its intestine enemies. The Royalist 
party is large, but under the whip of the army. 
The Governor is a safe man, an enlightened Re- 
publican, and firm. Another safeguard is found 
in the dismemberment which is going on in this 
State ; the Vermont colony, a stray swarm from 
the New York hive, is separating from it. Thk 
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people, half savaget pushes the independent spirit 
even to phrensy ; it will always keep New York 
straight. Their powder, arms, and clothing come 
from us ; they arc very grateful, and have used 
all successfully against the Englisli, whom they 
neither fear nor love. " 

Jersey, *' almost on the borders of the city of 
Mew York, has shown heroic constancy. The 
militia turn out of their own accord at sight of a 
red-coat. The Governor, Livingston, is a Roman. 
A party against him has just arisen under the 
lead of Dickinson and Cadwalader, who, I fear, 
will supplant him. There arc a good many 
Tories, but they are prosecuted as State crim- 
inals.'* 

Pennsylvania: " This State is the province the 
most infested with Royah'sts. Quakers, Metho- 
dists, Anglicans and other sects, whose princi- 
ples have a sort of affinity with monarchy, form 
intestine but paralytic enemies. The Quakers, 
at one time* were disposed to regard their inter- 
ests as those of Heaven, but Fanaticism is an 
exotic plant which the climate repudiates. 
Patriotbm is null in Philadelphia ; it has become 
almost farcical. Fortune is the idol in every 
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state. All who are welUff are corrupt at heart, 
and so athirst for peace that this would be weU 
come at any price. The Royalist partyhas ^et 
with a mortal blow. Last year. M.fflm and 
Wilson were foolish enough to side w.th the 
Monopolists, and the people rose against them 
Governor Reed, a powerful man. as well as able 
and honest, protected them against popular 
fury, and now. out of gratitude, they fe.gn 
friendship for him, and only oppose him m 

Man^land •' has not yet joined the Confedcr. 
acy. in order to preserve its territorial nghts . 
but its forces form a part of those of the League 
The commercial men here are Royahsts. but 
there are a good many military men. The 
Governor himself is one of these, slow. cool, and 
not very able, but safe." 

Virginia "has made strenuous efforts, inc 
hatred of England is that of brothers. U.U. 
,779. she was divided into two parties, one that 
of VVashington. and the other that of Lee and 
Gates, who wanted, they said, to unmask the 
idol. That cabal has fallen through, but m too 
noisy a way-it looks like persecution. The 
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^1 *" ^"""• '* *^^''*« ""^^ P~-<»« them 
«^e mean, of .ecoveiy. An ovemiained spring 

-PS and doe. harm. But if a revolution 
iKrmg got up m thi. State, the General (Washing. 

Inei"^ **"'y/o «"<>""» the first stump and the 
enem.e. of the government will vanish. The 

Ir.K"7^" « to -nalce emancipatL. 

Worth Carohna i. " feeble. 

South aroiina «ha. neither moril nor phy.. 

l^dLT^"^"" "■ ""'"^ ^''^^'«'-' "'e an 
Sf 7 town.. .. open to the highest bidder. 

The Goverrior. whom Provost bought up. hung 
h"«clf. Were hi. head «.nt to Savannah it 
would «rrve a. a warning to his .uccessor. and 

fortified and could not stand a siege " 

Next come. . general view of the political sit- 
^on. and first, of the Continental Congress. 
Congress |. divided. Private animosities 
of mfi„, subdivisions, may be considered . 
- ^owtituting the two parties. The East 
^ l-«y. composed of the four Z X- 
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land States, Pennsylvania, Jersey in part, and 
South Carolina, under Gates and Lee; and 
Virginia, Maryland, New York, North Carolina 
and Delaware, under Washington. The Eastern 
party, pretending that no one man of great per- 
sonal influence should command all the forces of 
the government in a republic, which would thus 
be at his mercy, backs Gates, almost in spite of 
himself, and supports him as its leader; but that 
is a bugbear. His wife had persuaded him to 
mix in politics; he wrote to England, offering 
his mediation. But this was more for show than 
a well-considered step, of which the consequences 
had been foreseen and measures taken to main- 
tain it. As to Congress, in spite of the watch- 
words France, England, Country, Liberty, with 
which the members cover up their mutual ani- 
mosities, the secret motive of their cabals, in- 
trigues, and everlasting bark is individual hate, 
or that between State and State, which the new- 
comers adopt through honor rather than through 
sentiment. In conclusion, the members of Con- 
gress are like husband and wife, always quarrel- 
ing, but always uniting when family interests are 
concerned. 
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" These illusive appearances have deceived the 
English and even the French. And yet nobody 
would dare broach the idea of peace without the 
intervention and adherence of France ; indcpcnd- 
cnce is the rallying-cry of all parties. 

"At the beginning of the Revolution, the East 
had the supremacy ; in 1779 New York had sup- 
planted it. I think that since Jay and Morris 
left it has resumed its post. The army consists 
of 13XXX) or 14,000 men ; that is to say, it is 
stronger than it has ever been, but it lacks arms 
and especially clothes. The Continental troops 
arc not the 'Rouerguc' regiment, but at the 
same time they are not Paris militia in the times 
of the Fronde. The men arc gaining in disci- 
pline every day. The military profession, which 
demands great genius in the generals, requires 
only mediocre talent and superficial experience 
in subalterns. People of intelligence have shown 
this in military art. Farmers and merchants 
have become tolerable officers. There is one 
great defect in the organization of the army, the 
short term of enlistment. Two-thirds of the 
army have enlisted only for nine months ; 
scarcely are they disciplined or instructed, whei) 
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they leave. The American recruit, however, is 
not exactly like a "Bcauce"* farmer; he is 
used to arms and knows how to load and fire. 
All arc mercenaries, led by a few patriotic 
officers. The action at Stony Point has inspired 
them with a good deal of confidence in their own 

courage. 

" The state of things in America is alarming, 
but not hopeless. It is that of an exhausted 
sick man who needs food rather than medicine, 
but administered by a father (General Washing- 
ton), who understands his constitution and is the 
only physician for him. 

" The Royalist party is numerous, but passive, 
despised, and only daring to work underground ; 
it tries to excite distrust among the people on 
account of their alliance with papists, covertly 
circulating the idea that it is the insidious inter- 
position of France which prevents peace being 
made, and that, being the natural enemy of the 
colonies, she tries to prolong this destructive war. 
But nobody utters this aloud ; they dare whisper 
it only from ear to car. They treat the interests 
of the country as a conspiracy. _^_^^ 

♦ A rich farming district not far from'Paris. 
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^ The Republican party is outspoken, accusing 
the Royalists and even bringing them to punish- 
ment. It proves to the people that it must 
choose between slavery or independence ; that a 
conquest of the country is manifestly impossible ; 
thaty if they separate from France, they are lost, 
and that it is their interest to cling to their gen- 
erous ally like ivy to the oak. Such is the lan- 
guage of Congress, of public meetings, of ser- 
mons, of songs, and of the newspapers. 
Q. What has France to fear ? 
A. England making an offer of independ- 
ence, which alone would effect a change. 

" Q. How to prevent this or avoid its conse- 
quences ? 

''A. By sending arms, clothes and money, or 
even still more efficacious means. To preserve 
the good-will of the people their pride must be 
humored. 

''Let the political antipathies of individuals 
and the squabbles between State and State bo 
what they may, General Washington is the Atlas 
of America and the god of the army. His au- 
thority is mild and paternal. He is probably the 
only man who could have effected ^ revolution. 
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This great man has only one defect, very credita- 
ble to him, — too much integrity for a party- 
leader. 

" The Finances. These arc in a great state of 
disorder and anarchy. Paper money is at a dis- 
count of 25 per cent., which is great, and more 
than it should be, considering the supply of 
money in trade. The surplus loss is due to the 
lack of national credit. The only resource is 
taxation. The people demand this. But the 
taxes will not suffice for defraying the expenses 
of the war. The surest means is a direct tax, or 
requisitions of produce. They would thus main- 
tain their army. A draft would supply soldiers 
without recruiting. Every citizen in turn would 
have the privilege of defending his country." 

Another document called " Reflcxjons Poli- 
tiqucsd'unCitoyen," considered important enough 
to put on file, written in 1780, says "that the 
Americans are unable to provide themselves with 
clothes on account of their extreme dcarness, all 
foreign importations having advanced in price 
from 150 to 200 per cent.** "Troops and 
money,** the writer says, " are indispensable." 
He recommends France to enlist German sol- 
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diersy because the German language is better un- 
derstood in America than French. He advises 
bribing some of the leaders in Congress by 
secretly granting them pensions. Arthur Lee 
is at this time the representative of America in 
Paris along with Franklin. " Lee is English at 
heart, undoubtedly under English pay, and he 
will do all he can against France. If I had not 
thought that imprisoning him would have had a 
bad effect I would long ago have recommended 
his being sent to the Bastille while the war 
lasts. • • • God forbid that I should think Mr. 
Adams like him, but I venture to state that 
Mr. Adams is a very cunning man and no friend 
of Dr. Franklin, so that it may be presumed that 
^he Lees and the Adams are all so many heads 
under one bonnet. Dr. Franklin is an honest 
man, or I am much mistaken ; I fear there are 
very few of his metal in America. The Doctor 
is very intimate with Mr. Hartley, member of the 
House of Commons, and, as the latter has often 
proposed that the King (of England) should 
make peace with the Americans, this intimacy 
should be watched." 

Next comes an estimate of the people phys- 



ically, according to the climate and the sections 
of country they occupy : '* The Anglo-American," 
says the writer, " is fleshier than the Frenchman, 
without being taller. He is quite strong, of a 
robust constitution. His phlegmatic tempera- 
ment renders him patient, deliberative, and con- 
sistent in all his undertakings. At the same 
time characters differ according to climate and 
temperature. Those who live north of the 
Delaware have more courage and energy; the 
rigid Presbyterian religion which prevails there 
strengthens this character; liberty is there 
carried to its maximum. The southern prov- 
inces, below Pennyslvania, accept a kind of 
subordination which naturally results from the 
great disproportion between fortunes, while the 
number of sects favors a sentiment of toleration. 
These causes, combined with the mild climate, 
render men less energetic and capable of endur- 
ing the fatigues of war; the Northern man, in- 
deed, clears and cultivates his ground himself, 
while the Southern man has his slaves do this 

work." 

Finally comes the disposition of the people in 
relation to the war: "The instigators of the 
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war are still at the head of the government, 
the party for independence being apparently 
the most numerous. The people in general, 
however, long for peace. Catholics, Anglicans, 
Lutherans, and Quakers are anxious for it on 
account of their dread of Presbyterian intoler- 
ancc and persecution; the agriculturists of all 
sects desire it in order that they may quietly 
gather in their crops and attend to their busi- 
ness. It is also desired by the trading classes 
of cv<i/ sect, and most ardently by the occu- 
pants Of land remote from the coast, in the 
vicinity of the savages.'* 
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III. 

THE COUNT DE VERGENNES. 

THE principal motive which led the French gov- 
ernment to help the American colonists obtain 
their independence may be briefly stated as follows : 

The Seven Years* War in Europe, growing out of 
complications in which the English took part as allies 
of Frederick the Great, came to an end in 1763. 
The advantage of this war lo England was the humil- 
iation of France. By the fatal treaty of 1763 France 
was obliged to cede Canada to the English, with cer- 
tain possessions in the West Indies and Senegal ; she 
lost additionally her foothold in India, and had her 
commerce completely broken up. Her greatest afflic- 
tion, however, was the placing of the port of Dunkirk, 
on her own soil, in the hands of an English Commis- 
sioner, " without whose permission not a stone on any 
quay in the harbor could be disturbed." This was 
the most galling condition of the treaty. Added to 
this was the arbitrary right exercised by the English 
of overhauling not only French vessels on the high 
seas, but also the vessels of other nations. The 
mortification of this situation naturally led French 
statesmen to meditate putting an end to it the first 
opportunity. This opportunity presented itself on 
the revolt of the English colonies on the American 
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continent A struggle requiring all the resources o( 
England was imminent, and the chance for France to 
profit by it was not to be lost. Such was the prin- 
cipal motire which led the French to help the Ameri- 
cans obtain their independence, and the starting- 
point of incalculable obligations on their part. 

Colonial irritation against England, caused by un- 
just and immoderate taxation, together with laws 
compelling the colonists to trade with England exclu- 
siTely, began before 1 761. It had greatly increased 
in 17652^ The Due de Choiseul. then prime-minister 
in France under Louis XV., closely watched the prog- 
rest of this irritation, and foreseeing that it would 
end in a serious rebellion he sent De Kalb to America 
to report on the progress of it and do what he could 
*to foment the rebellious spirit ; at the same time he 
instructed his diplomatic agents in London to keep 
him advised of the proceedings of the English King 
and Parliament and of the feeling of the people 
irenerally. Nothing came of this diplomatic proceed- 
ing but an accumulation of useful information of 
which his successors availed themseh'es. On this 
minister losing favor with Ix>uis XV. he was dis- 
missed, and the matter was dropped. The Due d'Ai- 
g^illon, his successor, remained personally indifTerent 
to the agitation in America ; but his subordinates, 
Gamier, secretary of the embassy in Tendon, and 
Gerard de Rayneval, chief clerk in the ministry of 
foreign aflfairs in Paris, followed it up attentively. In 
> 774*. ^b^ .Count de Vergennes came into office, and 
with him the American rebellion, fully developed. 
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became an absorbing topic. It was then that this 
able minister and statesman initiated the policy which, 
combined with that of Washington at home and 
Franklin abroad, rendered the colonial rebellion suc- 
cessful. 

Charles Gravier, Count de Vergennes, was born 
at Dijon, in France, in 17 19. He was of a good but 
not prominent family. The seignory of the Gravier 
family consisted of the chateau and domain of Vichy, 
the famous French watering-place. Vergennes served 
a diplomatic apprenticeship up to his thirty-first year 
in various European courts, and was promoted in 
1750 to the office of minister-plenipotentiary at 
'iVeves ; in 1755 he was made minister at Constanti- 
nople, where he served with distinction, and in 1769 
he was raised to the rank of ambassador at the Otto- 
man court; in 1772 he was sent ambassador to 
Sweden, from which country he was recalled in 1774* 
soon after the advent of Louis XVI. to the throne of 
France, and made Secretary of Foreign Affairs under 
the prime-minister, Maurepas. During this prepara- 
tory period Vergennes won the esteem of the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis XVI., as well as of the able prime- 
minister of Louis XV., the Due de Choiseul. The 
latter said of him : " The Count de Vergennes always 
has something to say against whatever is proposed to 
him, but he never finds any difficulty in carrying out 
his instructions. Were we to order him to send us 
the Vizier's head, he would write that it was danger- 
ous, but the head would come.** It is said that Mau- 
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"fcpM, who admitted him into his cabinet, did so 
because he expected to find a docile subordinate, one 
who would rest content with doing his bidding. If 
this were the case, he made a mistake, for Vergennes, 
while humoring and deferring to his chief, soon sup- 
planted him in the mind of the King in the manage, 
ment of foreign affairs. 

The policy of Vergennes, for the first nine years of 
his mmistry, consisted in reducing the power of En- 
gland through the American Revolution. In carrying 
out his plans he displayed both patience and prudence, 
dissembling his purpose at the outset, and treating 
England as unscrupulously as England had recently 
treated France, but with much greater caution. Eng. 
tond, for insunce. had succored the Corsicans to the 
detnment of France, and had atucked and annihilated 
both the French fleet and French commerce without 
iweriously declaring war: Vergennes, while furnishing 
anus and money to the American rebels in violation 
of treaties and international law, denied that he was 
doing so, and pursued this course successfully until he 
was ready for the conflict. 

The Count de Vergennes was neither a courtier 
nor a selfishly ambitious man. His habits were sim. 
pie and he lived unpretentiously, which led the nobles 
around Louis XVI. to calumniate him and charge 
him with affectotion. . He treated subordinates 
kindly and attended closely to business. Louis XVI 
liked him because he was clear-headed and trust- 
worthy, and, perhaps, because he was not a courtier, 
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being probably one of the few officials who relied on 
merit to obtain royal approbation rather than on rank 
or privilege. He was an admirable husband and pa- 
rent. He liked to play with children, danced in inti- 
mate reunions, told long stories which are said to have 
been tedious, kept aloof from women and parades, and 
demeaned himself generally in a modest, dignified 
manner. His diplomatic correspondence shows him 
to have been sagacious, a sound reasoner, firm in his 
opinions, honorable with those who were earnest and 
sincere,* and a good judge of men, especially in the 
choice of his coadjutors. The adroitness with which 
he managed the interests of the American insurgents 
in France, his confidence in and respect for their lead- 

* JcfTcrson says of the Count de Vergennes : "He had the 
reputation with the diplomatic corps, of beings wary and slippery 
in his diplomatic intercourse ; and so he might be with those whom 
he knew to be slippery and double-faced themselves. As he saw 
that I had no indirect views, practiced no subtleties, meddled in 
no intrigues, pursued no concealed object, I found him as honor- 
able, as frank, as easy of access to reason, as any man with wbom 
I had ever done business." — Jefferson's Writings, vol. i., v. 53. 

To complete Jefferson's estimate of the Count de Vergennes 
the following must be added, taken from one of his letters to 
James Madison : " He is a great minister in European affairs, 
but has very imperfect ideas of our titsHiutions, and no confidence 
in them. His devotion to the principles of pure despotism ren- 
ders him unaffectionate to our governments. ... He is cool, re- 
served in political conversations, but free and familiar on other 
subjects, and a very attentive, agreeable person to do business 
with. It is impossible to have a clearer, better organized head ; 
but age has chilled his heart," 
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ers at home, his management of the negotiations with 
the Spanish government to secure its participation in 
thewar, the firmness with which he continued the war 
in spite of serious discouragements, the glorious peace 
of 1783 by which American independence was guar- 
anteed and by which France recovered its prestige 
among European nations, place the Count de Ver- 
gennes in the first rank of illustrious statesmen.* 

Vergennes was closely studying the state of things 
in America long before the battle of Lexington. He 
first turned to account the information collected by 
the Due de Choiseul, and then availed himself of 
passing events. The opponents of the policy of Lord 
North, the Earl of Chatham, Burke, Fox, and others, 

'* Coont Veigennes WM the earliest and most decided friend 
America had in the French ocmndli. The cabinet was originally 
diTided on the lobject of aiding the colonies against England, and 
the King was pointedly opposed to such a step. Vergennes 
took his position and maintained it. He brought over the King 
bj degiees to bis views. The resolution of the government was 
taken, and steadily pursued, till the great object was effected. The 
bviden of the nndertaking. the weight of responsibility, rested 
mainly on the shoulders of Count Vergennes. A failure would have 
nrioed btaiL The independence of America was an aim upon the 
soocem of which his reputation, his existence as a public minister, 
<lepended. He was aware of this, and adhered to his purpose 
steadily to the last. Whatever nuy be thought of Count Vergennes's 
takitts or character as a man, of his general policy or practice as a 
I, he must ever be regarded by those who will diligently 
the history of his ministerial career, as a true and valua- 
ble friend to the United States, and as deserving the httting gniti- 
tnde of the American people.— Sparks's Life of Covemeur Morris, 
voL L. p. S47« 
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Whose speeches i« Parliament and the favor they 
rhowed to sympathizers with the American cause ed 
L name of rebellion, helped Vergennes greatly. 
Through the officials of the French legation u Lon- 
don and his own emissaries there, who were .n re a. 
Uons^th the commercial speculators from the colo- 
k alwell as with the political agents sent over from 
A ne ica to watch events in Europe, among whom 
Arthur Lee. after Franklin left England, was the m^s 
prominent, he gleaned important '"fo;'"^'^'^ "^ 
most reliable agent, however, and the ^^cst «^s 
Beaumarchais_^o_ne.of the most smgular genmses 
' Fr'irKe'krsT.mduced. and at that t.me famous m more 
di"e" ons tllan one. Beaumarchais. at th.s tune was 
c leaged in a special mission in behalf of Lou.s XVL 
Uut before proceeding further, as this personage 
played a very important part in securing Amer.can 
'dependence! it behoves us to know someth^^8j£ 
him and how he became interested in the American 

cause. 
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Beaumarchais obtained other places which carried 
alojig with them the rank and privileges of a noble. 
While favored by such patronage, he entered into 
close relations with Paris I)u Vemey, an experienced 
financier and founder of the licolc Militairc, who, in 
return for a certain kindness, launched him in the 
world of speculation and made him wealthy. 
In the year 1774, a Spanish litterateur namedjClav^ 
_ijo became engaged to one of Beaumarchais's sisters, 
the marriage to take place-as soon as Clavijo should 
obtain a certain post at the Spanish court The place 
was secured and the banns were published, when, sud? 
dcnly, Clavijo refused to keep his engagement. As 
the honor of his sister was involved, Beaumarchais 
went to Spain and, with remarkable coolness, skill 
and energy compelled Clavijo to sign a declaration 
fully exonerating his sister. He then effected a rec- 
onciliation between the parties and the marriage was 
arranged. Just as the ceremony was about to be 
solemnized Beaumarchais learned that Clavijo was 
plotting his arrest, under a charge of conspiracy which 
involved his expulsion from Madrid. Fired with in- 
dignation, he betook himself to the ministers, and 
even reached the Kmg, denounced the offender, won 
^ his case, and had the disloyal suitor banished from 

the court.* 

During Beaumarchais's stay of a yearjn Madrid, he 
became familiar with Spanish customs, which he after- 
wards used in his dramatic compositions, and he en- 

* Goethe made this incident the subject of one of his dramai. 
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tered into various speculations, including one in con- 
nection with the slave trade, while at the same time 
he frequented the highest diplomatic society. "The 
gayety of this child of Paris sets the whole of this stiff 
world in motion. Lord Rochford is captivated by 
him, ukes him to the Prado, treats him to suppers, 
sings dueu with him and becomes extraordinarily 
jovial for an English diplomat*'* Beaumarchais 
now returns to France, where, during the following 
ten years, he composes among other pieces the fa- 
mous comedies of "The Barber of Seville" and 
•;,The ^larriage of Figaro," passes through the re- 
markable " Goezman " trial on a charge of bribery, 
b imprisoned, and has all sorts of adventures and ex- 
periencesy in which he displays uncommon address, 
ending with secret missions in the service of Louis 
XV. The last of these, that in connection with the 
Chevalier d*Eon, which paves the way for his employ- 
ment in behalf of the Americans, deserves especial 
notice. 

Among curious historical characters, one of the 
most so is the Chevalier d'Eon, *\ a personage who, up 
to forty-three years of age, passed for a man, and as 
such became successfully a doctor of laws, counselor 
in the French Parliament, literary censor, diplomatic 
agent, Knight of St Louis, secreUry of the French 
embassy, and acting minister plenipotentiary at Lon- 
don.**! Suddenly, he turns woman. It appears that 

* De Lomenie, " Beaanurchaii et loo Temps." 
t De LooMiiie, " Beeumarchtit et ion Tempi." 
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Eon, in his youth, looked like a woman, and was sent 
in feminine disguise by Louis XV. on a secret mis- 
sion to St Petersburg. Accomplishing this success- 
fully, he returned to Paris, resumed male attire, and 
subsequently went to London. During his Russian 
mission he carried on a compromising correspond- 
ence with the King which Louis XVI., when he 
came to the throne, deemed it for the interest of the 
state and for tliat of the royal family to get posses- 
sion of. The affair reached Beaumarchais*s ears, and, 
with the fame of his Spanish career and previous 
successes in the same line to back him, he offered, 
himself for the task and was accepted. Beaumar- 
chais proceeded to London, made the acquaintance 
of Eon, insinuated himself into his good graces, and 
accomplished the mission to the King's satisfaction. 
In the settlement of this affair it was stipulated that 
Eon should receive a pension, return to France, and 
attire himself in future as a woman, which he pre- 
tended to be. Beaumarchais, assured by Eon that 
he was a woman, nevertheless reports of him that he 
"drank, smoked, and swore like a German trooper." 
Subsequently Eon ngain left France for London, 
where he resumed the male costume and lived as a 
man until his death, when his sex was officially de- 
clared. Beaumarchais's cleverness in obtaining the 
correspondence referred to led the Count de Ver- 
gennes to make use of him in connection with Ameri- 
can affairs. Other circumstances confirmed the minis- 
ter in this choice of a London political agent Beau- 
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OMfchaiti jioqiMuntcd with Umb famous John Wilk€«|_ 
a ▼iruleot opponent of the Tory ministry, met at his 
bouse ererybody in London concerned with the 
colonial rebellion, and he communicated to the 
minister all that he saw and heard. The capacity of 
the author of Figaro for entering into the feelings; 
ideasi tastes, pleasures, and ambitions of everybody 
with whom he came in contact, his skill in worming 
out secrets, his intimacy with lA>rd Rochford, a mem- 
ber of Lord North's cabinet whose acquaintance, as 
we have seen, he had made in Spain,* bis intercourse 
with the American emissaries like Arthur Lee, all 
gave him extraordinary facilities for fulfilling his 
commission. 

*« Evidently.** says M. Doniol,t ''the cabinet of 
Versailles already knew what to rely on in the situ* 
ation of the Americans. It had relations with their 
agents which do not appear either in the despatches 
of ambassadors nor in the accounts which their 
agents furnished. . . . The government of Ix>uis 
XVL owed, indeed, to Beaumarchais's activity in Lon* 
don circumstantial details and interchanges of ideas 
which had advanced matters very much. He had for 
three months actively employed his tact and perspi* 
caci^ in * baiting his hooks,* laying plans, and arrang- . 



* VcffemMt wrhet to BeMUMrcluilt : '* If our imprenkm of 
Loid Roctfofd*s character b correct it wiU not be difftctiU to mako 
hfaa talk «ofa tlwa he neani to.** 

t ''Hialofaede U Ftetldpatkia de k Fnaca daat rBtablisse- 
dm Elait ynH,** 
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ing combinations. Never discouraged, and inspiring 
others with confidence in him through his political 
sagacity and the fervent patriotism which this de- 
noted, he had singularly fortified in M. de Vergennes 
and M. de Maurepas their appreciation of events and 
the hopes which they cherished. . . . The bringing 
of the King to their conclusions through secret ad- 
vices and make him share their impressions required 
great efforts.' " 

They were, indeed, very great, and it is largely 
owing to Heaumarchais that the resistance of the' 
King was finally overcome, as will be seen further on. 

The foregoing details of Beaumarchais's life suffi- 
ciently show the character of the man and how he 
became associated with American events. Before 
citing the ofRcial documents which expose the nature 
of his services to America, we must dwell for a mo- 
ment on the character of Louis XVL, and on the first 
steps taken by the Count de Vergennes to bring that 
monarch over to his American policy. 
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V. 
LOUIS XVI. 

LOUIS XVI., an absolute monarch, on whose will 
American destinies depended, was educated by 
his grandfather, Louis XV., in ignorance, as far as 
possible, of the vicious life this monarch had led. Con- 
sequently he was not corrupt, but he was not an 
amiable man. While Dauphin, he went but little into 
society and wished lo be considered as Louis U SMre. 
He was as conscious of the divinity of a King as 
Louis XIV., but, unlike his ancestor, was unable to 
mainuin it ; with him the dignity of a monarch was 
wholly vested in the etiquette of a court. Without 
military tastes, indispensable in a sovereign who is 
responsible for public order as well as for the rank of 
his nation among other nations, Louis XVI. disliked 
war and ail employment of force. His tastes, for the 
bead of a great sUte, were indeed puerile, consisting 
mainly of lock-makii;g and hunting. He was not so 
much narrow-minded as small-minded, being inca- 
pable of entertaining philosophic or general ideas. 
On one occasion, seized with an impulse for reform, 
he applied himself to the serious study of a certain 
project ; on disclosing his plan to one of his ministers 
it proved to be simply a project for destroying rab- 
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bits, which had become too destructive in one of the 
capitaiiitnes^ He was humane and desirous of 
doing good ; but, alternately firm and irresolute, was 
unable to carry out good intentions. He was, how- 
ever, moral, loyal to engagements, and generous at 
times when it was optional with him to be otherwise. 
" The King loves business, economy, order and justice, 
and wishes sincerely the good of his people ; but he 
is irascible, rude, very limited in his understanding, 
and religious bordering on bigotry. He has no mis^ 
tress, loves his queen, and is too much governed by 
her. She is capricious, like her brother, and governed 
by him; devoted to pleasure and expense; and 
not remarkable for any other vices or virtues." f 
It is said that Louis XVI. disliked Americans for the 
reasons that they were rebels against their sovereign, 
a trait naturally distasteful to an absolute monarch ; 
although he assisted them on national grounds, it 
went against his conscience. Such was the man 
whom the Count de Vergennes had to win over to 
his policy and involve France in a war with England 
on account of the American colonies. 

Accordingly, early in 1775, after having fully 
determined in his own mind what course to take, the 
Count de Vergennes submits to Louis XVL for his 
approval, a memorial setting forth the reasons why 
operations in behalf of the Americans should be 
undertaken. This document is entitled "Reflections 
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* A royal domain in which gramc was preserved. 
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on the actual litnation of the English colonies, and 
the proper coarse for France to pursue in relation to 
tbean." The folloving extracts from it show its tenor : 

''Hie Americans have made up their minds 
and will persevere ; but, if they are not aided we 
must expect to see them succumb, for England 
is compelled to subdue them at any cost. The 
inveterate enmity of that power to us makes it 
our duty to lose no opportunity for weakening 
it. The independence of the insurgent colonies 
. must therefore be encouraged/' 

After this postulate comes the following argument : 

^ England b the natural enemy of France, and 
m greedy, ambitious, unjust, and treacherous 
enemy ; the persistent and favorite policy of this 
power is^ if not the destruction of France, at 
least its abasement and ruin. Such has long 
been the real motive of the wars it has waged 
agiunst us ; all other considerations yield to this 
leason of state, and all ways are considered just, 
proper, and even necessary, provided the end is 
attained. This disposition, together with the 
solicitude of France for its own safety, warrants 
and even urges us to take advantage of every 
opportunity to weaken the forces and power of 
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England, whilst policy, on the other hand, makes 
it a duty. Starting from these two points, noth- 
ing remains but to examine the actual situation 
and disposition of the colonies and see whether 
these favor the end we propose. The colonists 
are now in open rebellion against their rulers; 
they mean to throw off the yoke, and they ask 
supplies and assistance from us.*' 

Then follows a consideration of the objections to this 
policy, which involves many delicate points in re- 
lation to other countries, especially Spain, as well as 
to French colonial interests in case of jfailure. The 
Count de Vergennes divides these into three classes, 
of which, to Americans, the second class as follows is 
the most significant : 

'' According to all our accounts the insurgents 
are now able to resist the forces sent by England 
to America ; they have arms and the munitions 
of war, and, accordingly, do not need immediate 
assistance. It is to be feared, however, that 
these resources will soon be exhausted as well as 
the means for restoring them, and that the fear 
of this may dampen their courage and lead them 
to cease their efforts by offering submission 
before they are obliged to, through their lack of 
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Strength. France must accordingly be governed 
by this necessity. She must nourish the courage 
and perseverance of the insurgents by extending 
to them the hope of effective aid when circum- 
stances warrant it» and make them understand 
that our help depends on their success ; wc must 
hold outthebeUef that our aid will be furnished at 
the latest by the end of the next campaign. In 
this way France need not compromise herself 
either with the insurgents, nor with the Court of 
London, while she would be ready to strike a 
decisive blow when the time came." 

The reasons for helping the Americans are stated 
by the Count de Vergennes in the cool and deliberate 
language of the accomplished and prudent statesman. 
The action of the King depends on another sort of 
intellectual pressure. A more fervent advocate is 
essential, and he is at hand in Beaumarchais. The 
Count de Vergennes sends the following letter to the 



*' Sire : I have the honor to send your Majesty 
a report by the Sieur de Beaumarchais, leaving 
nothing out, not even what was intended for 
myself alone. Had I allowed myself any cur* 
tailment it would have been the personalities. 
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Facts are stated which I have no means of veri- 
fying, and which it would be difticult to establish. 
The most important detail, it seems to me, is the 
picture it presents of the actual state of affairs 
and their probable result. England is inclined 
to despair. I can readily believe, as the Sieur 
de Beaumarchais insinuates, that the fall of the 
ministry is not remote. 

''As no answer can be given to the Sieur de 
Beaumarchais until I receive your Majesty's 
orders, I humbly entreat your Majesty to inform 
me when I may come to receive them." 

Beaumarchais had already despatched letter after 
letter from London urging action in relation to the 
colonics. He now entered on the task more seriously* 
with a view to convince the King, of whose stubborn 
opposition to the plans he proposes he is fully aware. 
He accordingly writes under date of September 21, 
1775, the first of a scries of letters with a view to 
overcome the King's objections, which letter he 
addresses to him direct : 

"To THE King: 

•' SiRE: Firmly convinced that the document I 
submit to Your Majesty, will not leave your hands, 
I continue, Sire, to state the truth on all points 
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kaoim to me that appear to affect your service, 
without regaid to anybod/s interests. 
^ I stole away from England, under the pre- 

* 

text of going into the country, and came direct 
from London to F^uls to confer with Messieurs 
de Vergennes and de . Sartines on matters too 
important and too delicate to be entrusted to a 
courier. 

^ England, Sire, is in such a crisis, in such a 
state of disorder within and without, that its 
ruin would be near at hand were its neighbors 
and rivab prepared to take matters up seriously. 
The following is a faithful statement of the situ- 
ation of the Englisli in America. I have the de- 
tails from a person who h'vcs in Philadelphia 
just arrived from the colonics, and which lie left 
in ofder to confer with the English minister 
about them, and whose narrative has produced 
the greatest alarm and consternation. The 
Americans, determined to suffer anything rather 
than yield, and full of tliat enthusiasm for liber- 
ty which has so often rendered the small Corsi- 
can nation redoubtable to the Genoese, have 
thirty-eight thousand effective armed men under 
the walls of Boston ; the English army in this 
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town is reduced to death by starvation, or to 
seeking winter-quarters elsewhere, which they are 
going to do immediately. About forty thousand 
men, well armed and equally resolute, defend 
the rest of the country, without one tiller of the 
soil or workman in the factories being taken to 
form this body of _ejghty_ thousand troopsj^^ 
Every fisherman, reduced to poverty by the En- 
glish, has become a soldier and vows he will 
avenge the ruin of his family and the liberty of 
his country. Everybody in maritime trade, 
which the English have stopped, has joined the 
fishermen in making war on their common perse- 
cutors; every workman in the seaports has in- 
creased this army of infuriates whose vengeance 
and rage animate every effort. 

" I affirm, Sire, that such a nation must be in* 
vincible, especially with so vast an extent of 
country behind it for retreat, even should the 
English possess themselves of the coasts, which 
is far from happening. All sensible persons in 
England are satisfied that the colonies are lost 
to the mother-country, and such is my opinion. 

" The open war carried on in America is still 
less disastrous for England than the intestine 
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war which must soon break out in London; 
party spirit has reached the highest point since 
the royal proclamation declaring the Americans 
rebels. This great mistake, this great act of 
folly on the part of the government, has revived 
the enei^ies of all its opponents by combining 
them against it ; they have resolved to break a 
lance against the court party when Pariiament 
meets. 



" It is thought that before the session closes 
seven or eight members of the Opposition will be 
sent to the Tower, and this is the moment 
awaited for sounding the tocsin. Lord Roch. 
ford, my friend for the past fifteen years, ex- 
pressed himself with a sigh, in conversing with 
me, in these words, '/ atn very much afraid, 
sir, that before tlu end of tlu winter some luads 
will lie low, either of the King's party or of the 
OpposUion: On the other hand, Lord-mayor 
Wilkes, warmed up by a splendid dinner, pub- 
licly said to me : • The King of England has long 
done me the honor to hate me. I, on my side, 
have always done him the justice to despise him ; 
the time has come to decide which of the' two 
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has shown the best judgment, and on which side 
the wind will blow ofT the most heads.' 

" Lord North would gladly resign to-day if he 
could do so with honor and safety. 

"The slightest reverse of the Royalists in 
America, strengthening the audacity of the peo- 
ple and of the Opposition, may bring matters to 
a head in London when least expected, and 
should the King find himself obliged to yield, I 
do not believe his crown safer on his head than 
the heads of his ministers on their shoulders. 
This poor English people, with its frantic liberty, 
excites real compassion in every reflective mind ! 
Never has it known the pleasure of living tran- 
quilly under a wise and virtuous King. They 
despise us and regard us as slaves because we 
cheerfully obey ; if France, however, has some- 
times temporarily suffered under a weak or 
wicked prince, never has that licentious fury 
which the English term liberty given a moment 
of happiness and true repose to this ungovcrn- 
able people. Kings and subjects are both equally 
unfortunate. 

" To sum up — America is lost to the British in 
spite^of their efforts. The war rages more fiercely 
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in London than in Boston. This crisis will end 
in bringing on war with the French, if the oppo- 
sition succeeds, whether Chatham or Rockingham 
replaces Lord North. The opposition party, to 
increase the difficulty, are intriguing in Portugal 
to prevent any settlement with Spain. 

" Our ministry, kept badly informed, seems 
stagnant and passive concerning events which 
thus affect us nearly. A superior, vigilant man 
is now indispensable in London. 
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enter into the conflict until the proper moment ar- 
rives. He and Vergennes are both of the opinion 
that, owing to the intensity of party spirit at this time 
in England, George III. would be in danger in case 
the Americans won a victory. Whereas, in fact, the 
defeat of the English troops in the colonies only made 
the King more stubborn and the war, or Tory party, 
more energetic, while it weakened the opposition 
party friendly to the Americans. 

The day following the placing of the above docu- 
ment in Louis XVI. 's hands, the impatient Beaumar- 
chais, eager to quit Paris for London, wrote to the 
Count de Vergennes as follows : 



" Such, Sire, are the motives of my secret jour- 
ncy to France. Whatever use Your Majesty may 
make of this document, I am sure that I may 
count on the integrity and kindness of my ma.s. 
tcr, and hope that he will not turn these proofs 
of my zeal against me by confiding them to any 
one« which would increase the number of my en- 
cmics,and who will never prevail against mc so 
long as I am sure of the secrecy and protection 
of Your Majesty." 

Caron de Beaumarchais, with rare perspicacity, 
ws^ De Lomenic, foresees the approaching triumph of 
the colonies (if aided), but that France should not 
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" Monsieur le Comte : 

'^ Indiscreet zeal should be suppressed ; if sat- 
isfactory it should be encouraged ; but no sagac- 
ity in the world enables one to divine in a man 
who says nothing what he must do. I sent yes- 
terday to the King, through M. de Sartines, a 
summary of the long conference you kindly fa- 
vored me with the previous evening. It is an 
exact report on the men and the state of things 
in England. It ends with my proposal to you to 
stop all gossip about our war preparations which 
might hasten or retard action. The Council 
must have had this matter before it, and yet 
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this morning I have no word from you. Nothing 
is so fatal to business as uncertainty or loss of 
time. 

'* Must I stay here for your answer or leave 
without it ? Have I done well or ill in fathom* 
ing minds whose dispositions toward us are be- 
coming of such consequence ? Must I let the 
future render confidential communications abor- 
tive, and repel, instead of welcoming, admissions 
that ought to influence our resolutions of to-day? 
Finally, am I a useful agent to my country, or 
merely a traveling mute? I await your answer 
to this to depart. 

" Beaumarchais. 

•• Paris, September 22, 1775." 

The desired answer to this somewhat curt letter 
came the following day, for Vergennes knew how to 
humor Beaumarchais, as he always did on every occa- 
sion except when grave state matters obliged him to 
treat the '' Barber of Seville *' with diplomatic for- 
mality. On leaving for London, Beaumarchais sends 
the following not'e to the minister : 

" Monsieur le Comte : 

^ I leave, thoroughly informed of the King's 
and ^our intentions, Your Excellency may rcs( 
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easy. I should be guilty of an unpardonable 
blunder if, in such an affair, I in any way com- 
promised the dignity of my master or that of 
his minister. To do one's best in (furtherance 
of) a policy is nothing— the first fool that comes 
along may promise that ; the best possible is that 
which should distinguish from ordinary servants 
one whom His Majesty and yourself. Monsieur 
Ic Comte, honor with your confidence in so deli- 
cate a matter. 

" I am, etc., 

"Beaumarchais." 



This seems to be the proper place for another 
letter of this series^ without any date (translated and 
published for the first time in the ''Magazine of 
American History," vol. ii., p. G66, to which the"" 
reader is referred), in which letter Beaumarchais 
presents to Louis XVI. his plan of the commer- 
cial house of Roderigue Hortalez & Co., subse- ^ 
queiUly carried out. The object of Beaumarchais 
is to convince the King that the French Government 
could thus aid the Americans without exciting the 
suspicion of the English, and advance funds for the 
purpose "without fear that they would ever mis- 
carry or be lost in faithless hands." Explanations 
are further given in the letter by which the King 
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tlu strength of tny reasons to secure its adoption. 
I entreat you. Sire, to weigh them with all the 
attention which such an important affair do- 
mands. 

** When this paper is read by you, my duty is 
done. We propose and you judge^ Sire. And 
yours is the most important task, for we are 
responsible to you only for the sincerity of our 
xealy while you, Sire, arc responsible to God^ 
to yourself and to a great people to whom 
good or ill may ensue according to your dc- 
cision. 

" M. de Vergenncs informs me that Your 
Majesty does not deem \t just to adopt the pro^. 
posed expedient. 

'* The objection, then, has no bearing on the 
immense utility of the project, nor on the danger 
of carrying it out, but solely on the delicate con* 
scientiousness of Your Majesty. 

*' A refusal due to such honorable motives 
would condemn one to silence and to stop short, 
did not the extreme importance of the proposed 
object lead one to examine whether the justice of 
the King of France is really interested in not 
adopting such an expedients 
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" In general, it is certain that any idea, any 
project opposed to justice should be. discarded by 
every honest man. 

/^ But ^Siri\ the policy of governments is not the >/ 
moral laiv of their citizens. One may do no 
wrong to one's neighbor, whatever benefit one 
may derive therefrom, because all live under the 
empire of civil law, alike for all, and which pro* 
vides for common security. But a kingdom is a 
vast isolated body, farther removed from its 
neighbors by a diversity of interests^ than by the 
sea, the citadels, and the barriers which bound it. 
There is no common lata between them ivhich en* 
snres its safety. The sole relations between 
kingdoms arc those of natural right, that is to say 
those which the self-preservation, the welfare 
and the prosperity of each impose upon each, re* 
lations which are variously modified under the 
name of international law {droit de gens), the 
principle of which, even according to Montes- ^ 
quieu, is to do the best for one's self as the first 
law, Tc///// the least possible wrong to other gover pi* 
ments as the second law. 

**The recognition of this maxim in political 
theory is so well established that the king who 
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would forern an {mpoveriihed, indigent people, 
tmmdU f€gtard himself as ike faiher 0/ his wn 
mmd m sirmtiger i§ every eiher peeple, could not 
fairiy hinder his unfortunate subjects, in default 
of other means of subsistence, from taking what 
thqr needed from neighboring states, and even 
by force of arms. For the justice and protection 
which a king owes to his subjects is a strict 
and rigorous duty; while that which he may 
^ aocoffd to neighboring states is never other tlian 
conrentlonal. Hence it foUcws that the national 
pattejf which preserves states differs in exKry rr- 
^peci mim»§si entirely from the civil morality which 
gunems indivUnals. If, however, a prince, allied 
to another prince by the ties of blood, of sym- 
pathy, of Interest, of conventions ; if solemn en. 
g^^oaents dictated by mutual benefits (the only 
foundation for political ties) bind them together 
om conditions freely accepted by each, like those 
<rf the^FamilyJPact, which unites in one political 
body the Italian, Spanish and French branches 
of the house of Bouihon, or any other treaty 
wkh any other European prince, it is under* 
stood that neither of the associates could aid in 
any wrong which rebels or enemies might strive 
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to do to its ally, without offense to its delicacy 
and justice, for, in relation to this ally, it lives 
under the restrictions of a pact the articles of 
which are a common law and so many estab- 
lished umpires of reciprocal acts, this pact being 
the moral law to which they have agreed to 
subject themselves. 

''And how this has been broken by every 
prince ! But the only reason which can justify 
such cases is national preservation. Salus populi^ 
suprema lex! 

" But, Sire, has there ever been, and can there 
ever be, one tie between France and England 
capable of arresting Your Majesty? When it is 
demonstrated that the repose of your kingdom, 
the welfare of your subjects, the splendor of your 
reign solely depend on the humiliation you are 
able to bring oxvjthat^ natural enemy ^ that jealous 
rival of your success, that people always systematic 
cally unjust to you^ and who are governed toward 
you solely by that wicked mtixim, ' Should xve act 
justly to the French and Spaniards we should have 
to restore too muchT ^-Onr duty is to keep con* 
stantly weakening them^ is a welcome maxim ever 
on the lips of that famous Pitt w ho has become 
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the idol of the English nation, after failing to get 
a company of dragoons because he had neither 
chivalry nor capacity enough to perform this insig- 
nificant ser\*ice! I go further, Sire.- No treaty, 
even, that Your Majesty could have made with 
the King of England, would have justly re- 
strained you on this occasion. This King, who 
scarcely enjoy s one-third o f an authority which 
is divided amongst the nobles, the people and 
himself; his fidelity which he might suppose to be 
your due, would never prevent him from injuring 
us all he could, for he does not desire war ; it is 
the English people which steadily demands it, 
and which, with this end in view, will always 
compel its King to yield, let his personal sense 
of equity toward yourself be what it may. Such is 
the audacious, unbridled, shameless people you 
will always have to deal with ! It is they only I 
have in view in the proposed plan. It is they 
only. Sire, which it concerns you to humiliate and 
weaken^ if you do not wish to be humiliated and 
weakened yourself, on ever}' occasion. Have the 
msurpatiotis and outrages of this people ever had 
any lintit but that of its strength f Has it not 
always waged war against you without declaring 
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it ? Did it not begin the last one, in a time of 
peace, by the sudden capture of five hundred of 
your vessels? Did it not humble you by forcing 
you to destroy your finest seaport, and to dis- 
arm the others by fixing the small number of 
vessels it henceforth alloivcd yon?^ Has it not 
again recently subjected your merchant vessels to 
inspection on the northern seas? A humiliation 
which the Dutch woiUd not tolerate is exclusively 
reserved for us! a humiliation which would have 
made Louis XIV. plntot manger ses bras than 
not atone for it? A humiliation, finally, which 
makes the heart of every true Frenchman bleed, 
especially on seeing that insolent rival attracting 
Russian vessels to these very waters on which we 
dare not intrude, teaching them the road to our 
possessions in America in order that they may some 
day help our enemies to capture them. ' The most 
solemn treaty of peace, to this usurping nation, is 
merely a truce demanded by exhaustion, and 
from which it always issues through glaring hos- 
tilities. 

" Unable, Sire, to render the King of England 



* An erroneous assertion. 
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responsible lot infractions by liis subjects of the 
treaties existing between this prince and your- 
self, to whom tlien arc you now loyal? From 
whence, then, come your scruples? 

"Your Majesty is no longer ignorant that the 
late King, forced by events to accept the almost 
shameful peace of i;63, swore to avenge the in- 
dignities cast upon his name and nation by this 
odious neighbor. The very singularity of his 
plan only the better discloses his indignation i 
up to his death he expressed his chagrin at his 
inability to carry it out. 

"And you. Sire, whom fortune favors with a 
better career than that allowed to your prede. 
cesser during his long rule; you who know that 
without the intestine commotions which worry 
the English, they would already h.ivc profited 
by the state of weakness and disorder in which 
the late King transmitted the kingdom to you— 
that they might deprive you of the pitiful re. 
mains of your possessions in America. Africa, and 
India, nearly all of them in their hands— and yet 
Your Majesty is so delicate and conscientious as 
to hesitate ! 

"An indefatigable, zealous servant succeeds in 
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putting the most formidable weapon in your 
hand, one you can use without committing 
yourself and without striking a blow, so as to 
abase your natural enemies and render them in- 
capable of injuring you for a long time ; yet your 
delicate sense of justice leads you to reject an 
opportunity which could not happen twice during" 
your reign, however long we may desire it I Ah, 
Sire, if you believe you owe so much to that 
proud linglish people, do you owe nothing to 
your own good people in France, in America, and 
in India ? But, \i yo,,r smifL-s ar, sa dclkal, Ihal 
ym liavi no iltsiri :„ favor even what may i,ijm 
your nimks, linii, Sirr, can you alhm your sub- 
jeels lo conund -.vilh ol/ur Europeans in toniiuir. 
ins countries belongins lo llie poor Indians and tlu 
African sa-Mges or Caribs tulio have never wroupd 
you.' l/o-.ii can yon allow your vessels to take by 
force and bind in chains the suffering black men 
whom nature made free, and ,ol,o are miserable" 
only because you are fowerfull Ho-.v can you 
suffer three rival po:mrs to seise iniquitously upon 
and divide Poland ttnder your very eyes f Why 
liave you a pact with Spain by which you bind 
yourself, in the name of the Holy Trinity, to fur- 
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nish men, vessdi, and money to this ally ; to aid 
it in making war, even offensive, on the firut 
fequiiition. without having reserved the right to 
examine vtutker the war to which you are cm- 
miiUduajtut oiu.or if you are not heipiMgau 
untrpert It is not Your Majesty, I am aware, 
who has brought about or permitted these 
thiiHpk They exUtcd previous to your reign, 
they will still exUt after it; such is the order of 
things in the political world ; here, examples 
abound to such an extent that it is only ncccs- 
saiy for me to remind you of a few of them, to 
I pr0pe to you. Sire, that the polUy which maiutaiui 
mtimu iigers aimost entirely from the tnoral iato^ 

"■■ which governs individnals. 

" Were nienangcls political ways might, un- 

doubtediy. be disdained and even detested. But 
if men were angels there would be no need of 
4«ligion to enlighten them, of laws to govern 
them, of magistrates to restrain them, of soldiers 
to subdue them ; and the earth, instead of being 
a faithful image of hell, would be indeed a celes- 
tial abode. But all we can do is to take men as 
th^are, and the wisest King can go no further 
with them than the legislator Solon, who said : 
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' I do not give the Athenians the best laws, but 
only those which are adapted to the place, the 
ttme» and the people for whom I make them.' * 

"Since, accordingly, the sovereign principle for 
all states is political, and this is indispensable for 
their maintenance, deign, Sire, never to lose sight 
ofthis^ that the masterpiece of sound policy is to 
base your tranquillity on the divisions of your 
enemies. In adhering to this precious moral] ivhich 
renders yon so superior, for the internal adminis- 
tration of your kingdom, you will have worthily 
performed the duties of a good and a great King. 

" Richelieu, who rose from obscurity to the high- 
est degree of power, — that man of genius to 
whom Royal authority in France is under so many 
obligations, — Richelieu, desirous of successfully 
carrying out the plans which he had devised for 
his master's grandeur, did not consider the justice 
of Louis XIII. interested in not fomenting 
the troubles in England which finally deprived 
Charles I. of his throne. He aided the usurper 
Cromwell with money, with succors and with all 
the power of French diplomacy ; not that he re- 

* The whole of this passage is underscored by Beaumarchals in 
the original MS, 
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guded thb usurpation u Intimate, but because, 
as a great man, he perceived that to keep the 
English tiammeled at home by their own embar< 
B was the only way to prevent them from 
; embarrassment to his master. 

" A few years before this, when Catalonia at- 
tempted to withdraw from Spanish domination, 
and Portugal, more fortunate, succeeded In cast- 
ing off the yoke of Spain, did the Council of 
Fnnee entertain the slightest scruple about tlie 
aecret assistance demanded of it by Barcelona 
and Lisbon? 

" Fmice seemed openly to blame the Cata* 
' lonians and the audacity of the Duke of Bra* 
ganaa, but she did not the less favor them in 
secret with all her power; through the supreme 
political reason that to aid in dismembering or 
weakening Spain, at that time her rival, was 
laboring in behalf of her own glory and pros- 
perity. And yet Spain lacked a great deal in 
being as formidable for France as England has 
since become. 

"Sire, there is a sublime law in the Engli^th crim- 
inal code, namely, that by which an accused per- 
son who turns state's evidence, and brings liia 
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accomplices to the gallows, saves his life what- 
ever his crime may be. Thus te arm imquUy 
against itstlf is the surest vmy to citsure tit destrue. 
tiau. Now, wc must never forget that England 
is to Franc<» what English robbers are to their 
own citizens. Wlien you observe, Sire, how they 
have driven us almost entirely from three^uar- 
ters of the globe, you .will be satisfied that it is~ 
not a lack of will, but of force, that has failed 
them in suffering you to tranquilly enjoy the 
superb inheritance in Europe which your fathers 
have transmitted to you. 

" I entreat you, Sire, in the name of your sub- 
jects, to whom you owe your best eiforts ; in the 
name of that inward repose which Your Majesty 
so properly cherishes ; in the name of the gloiy 
and prosperity of a reign begun under such happy 
auspices ; I entreat you. Sire, not to be deceived 
by the briiliant sophism of a false semiiility. 
Summitm Jus, summa injuria. This deplorable 
excess of equity toward your enemies would be 
the most signal injustice toward your subjects, 
who would soon suffer the pcn.ilty of scruples so 
out of place. 
" I have treated the gravest questions summa- 



rily for fear of weakening my arguments by ^ving 
them greater extension, and especially through 
fear of wearying t]ie attention of Your Majesty. 

"tf any doubts still remain, Sire, after reading 
what I have presented to you, efface my signa- 
ture, and have this attempt copied by another 
hand, in order that the feebleness of the rcasoncr 
may not diminish the force of hts argument, and 
lay this discussion before any man instructed by 
experience and knowledge of worldly affairs ; and 
if there is one, brginnitig tvtth M. de Vergennes, 
who does not agree with me, I close my mouth ; 
1 cast into the fire Scaliger, Grotius, PufTendorf, 
Gravina, Montesquieu, every writer on public 
rights, and admit that the study of my lift has 
been only a loss of time ; since it has only ended 
in a powerlessness to persuade my master on a 
subject which seems as clear as it is important 
for hts interests. 

" Finally, Sire, I must confess to being so con> 
founded by Your Majesty's refusal that, unable 
to find a better reason for it, I conjecture that 
the negotiator is an obstacle to the success of 
this important affair in the mind of Your Majesty. 

" Sire, my own interest is nothing, that of serv- 
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ing you is everything. Select any man of 
probity, intelligence, and discretion who can be 
relied upon; I will take liim to England and 
make such efforts as I hope will attain for him 
the same confidence that has been awarded to 
myself. He shall conduct the affair to a success- 
fill issue, while I wiil return and fall back into 
the quiet obscurity from which I emerged, rejoic- 
ing in having at least begun an affair of the great. 
est utility a negotiator was ever honored with. 
" Caron de Beacmarchais. 

" It is absolutely impossible to give in writing 
all that relates to this affair at bottom on account 
of the profound secrecy which it requires, although 
it is extremely easy for me to demonstrate the 
safety of undertaking, the facility of doing, the 
certainty of success, and the immense harvest of 

glory aud trauquUlily which. Sire, this small grain 
of seed, sowed in lime, must give to your 

reign, 
"May the gu.irdian angel of this government 

incline the heart and the mind of Your Majesty. 

Should he award us this first success, the rest 

will take care of itself. I answer for it," 



The following letter, entitled " Peace or War," and 
the last, was 5cnt_ to the_ Count de VergcnBet_ 
under open sea), February <9, 1776; 

"To THE King alone: 

"Sire, — The famous quarrel between America 
and England, soon to divide the world and effect 
a change in the European system, imposes on 
each power the necessity of carefully examining 
to what extent this event of separation will influ- 
ence things either for good or for evil. 

"But the most interested of all is certainly 
France, whose sugar-producing islands, since the 
last treaty of peace, fonn a constant object of re- 
gret and desire on the part of England, and 
which will ultimately lead to a war with us un- 
less, through a weakness which can not possibly 
be imagined, we should consent to sacrifice our 
rich possessions in the Gult to a shameful peace, 
one more destructive than this'war we dread. 

" In a former memorial, handed to Your Maj- 
esty three months ago by M. de Vergennes, 1 
tried to make it clear that Your Majesty's sense 
of justice would not sufTcr by taking wise precau- 
tions against cncmtcs who are never delicate in 
their measures against us. Now that violence is 
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imminent, I am obliged to warn Your Majesty that 
the preservation of our possessions in America 
and the peace he seems so ardently to desire de- 
pend wholly on this one proposition—///^ Ameri- 
cans must be //<//<■</, which I proceed to demon- 
strate. 

" The King of England, the ministers, the Par- 
linment, the opposition, the nation, the English 
people— in fi.ic. all parties that rend this govern- 
ment, .igrce that they can no longer flatter them- 
selves with the return of the Americans to their 
allegiance, nor even that the strenuous efforts now 
made to subdue them will prove successful. 
Hence, Sire, those violent debates between the 
Cabinet and the Opposition, that flux and reflux 
of accepted and rejected opinions, which, not ad- 
vancing matters, only serve to throw more light 
on the question. 

" Lord North, afraid to take the helm singly at 
the height of such a tempest, has taken advant- 
age of Lord Germaine's ambition and thrown the 
whole burden of .-iffairs on his shoulders. Lord 
Germainc. stunned by the din and overcome 
by the formidable .irgumcnts of the opposition 
party, thus addresses Lords Shelbumc and 
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Buckingham, the party - leaden : 'Gentlemen, 
dare you, in the present state of things, satisfy 
the nation that the Americans will submit 
to the Navigation Act and return to their alle- 
giance M tki sole conditioH^ prescribed i« Lord 
SAe^MTM/s ptan, of things being restored to what 
they were he/ore the troubles of iT^i^ If you 
dare do this, gentlemen, assume the ministry 
and charge yourselves with the safety of the 
state at your risk and peril.' 

"The Opposition, disposed to take the minister 
at his word, and ready to accept, is deterred only 
by the uncertainty whether the Americans, en- 
couraged by their success and, perhaps, cmbold- 
encd by secret treaties with Spain and France, 
will not now refuse conditions of peace which 
they begged for with uplifted hands two years 

ago. 

«* On the other hand, Sienr L. (Lee), secret repre- 
senUtive of the Colonies in London, completely 
discouraged by his useless efforts through mc to 
obtain powder and other munitions from the 
French minister, now declares to me : ' For the 
last time I ask you whether France has abso* 
Itttely decided not to help us, and thus become 
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the victim of England and the laughing-stock of 
all Europe on account of this incredible torpor? 
Obh'gc mc with a positive and final answer. I 
am waiting for yours to give mine, ll^e offer to 
France, in return for her secret assistance, a secret 
treaty of commerce by which she will secure for a 
certain number of years after peace is declared all 
the advantages with which we luive enriched Eng^ 
land for the past century, with, additionally, a 
guarantee of her possessions according to our forces. 
Don't you want this ? All I ask of Lord Shcl- 
burne is time enough to send a vessel there and 
back to convey the English propositions to Con- 
gress, and I can now tell you beforehand what 
resolutions Congress will pass in regard to them. 
It will at once issue a proclamation, in which it 
will offer every nation in the world for its assist- 
ance the very conditions I now secretly propose 
to you, and then, to avenge itself on France and 
force her to make a declaration which will com- 
mit her absolutely, it will send the first English 
prizes she takes into your ports, so that, which- 
ever way you turn, this war that you try to avoid 
and dread so much will become inevitable, for 
you will either allow our prizes to enter your 
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port% or you wiU not ; if you do aUow them a 
rupture with England is certain ; if you do not, 

_C6ngreM will make peace on the conditions pro. 

J>9*^(l by the mother£oun»rv • *Um — ^^' i 



Americans will join forces with England to 
attack your islands, and prove to you tbat the 
veiy precautions you took to keep your posses. 
•ions were just the ones which were to deprive 
you of them for ever. Come, sir, go to France, 
Show them how matters stand. I shall retire 
into the country until you return, so as not to be 
o^iged to give an answer until I receive yours. 
Say to your ministers that I am ready to follow 
you there, if necessary, to confirm these dcclar- 
atfcms. Tell them that / /rarm tbtU CoMgress has 
^mtJW0 depuiks io Madrid for tbe same obJecU 
m9^ mmnaver I can assure you thai iluy have 
meheda saiisfaetarj answer. Must the French 
Coundl enjoy the glorious prerogative of alone 
being blind to the fame of its King and to the 
interests of his Kingdom r* 

Sainte-Beure says that at this period, 177c. when 
the - Barber of Se^-iUe - was put oVthe sta'/e! W 
marchais was in the plenitude of his genius. It is 
certain that Figaio did not argue with Count Alma- 
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viva more ingeniously than Beaumarchais argues with 
the King to convince him and bring about the desired 
end. If he was indebted to ArthurLce for any of 
the above ideas, and there is no doubt that they 
talked the matter over, the dramatic form in which 
they are presented is his own ; the Continental Con- 
gress was far more indebted to its clever French 
advocate than to its secret agent for their successful 
application. 



'' Such, Sire," he continues more warmly, '' is 
our startling and frightful position. Your Maj- 
esty sincerely desires peace ! The way to keep 
[/ - it, Sire, is summed up as follows in the present 
memorial. Let us admit every possible hypoth- 
esis and carefully consider the question. The 
following is of the utmost consequence. 

" Either England will be successful in America, 
or the Americans will repulse the English .with 
loss. 

*' Either England will decide, as the King has 
already done, on abandoning the colonies to 
themselves, and to a friendly separation, or the 
Opposition, in assuming the government, will 
answer for the submission of the colonies on con- 
dition of a return to the state of things as it 
existed in 1763. 
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" This embraces every possibility. Is there any 
one of them which will not immediately bring on 
the war you desire to avoid ? Sire, in the name 
of God, deign to follow me in examining 
them. 

"I. Should England triumph in America it 
will only be at an enormous sacrifice of men and 
money. Now the sole compensation which the 
English propose to themselves after so many 
losses IS to seize the French islands on their 
return home, and thus become the exclusive 
traders in the precious product of sugar, which 
can alone repair all damages to their commerce. 
.... Then, Sire, nothing would remain to you 
but to begin a fruitless war too late, or to sacri- 
fice to the most humih'ating of all inactive peaces 
the whole of your American colonies, thereby 
losing 280,000,000 of capital and over 30,000,000 / 
of revenue.' 

•* 2. Should the Americans be victorious they 
become at once free ; while the English, In de- 
spair at seeing themselves deprived of three- 
quarters of their possessions, will be only in 
greater haste to indemnify themselves through 
the easy acquisition of our American possessions. 
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and we may be sure that they will not fail to do 
this. 

"3. Should the English conclude to abandon 
the colonies without striking a blow, which the 
King secretly desires, the loss being the same so 
far as their existence is concerned, and their 
commerce being likewise ruined, the result for us 
is the same as before ; except that the English, 
less enfeebled by a friendly separation than by a 
bloody and ruinous campaign, will have all the 
more means and facilities for capturing our 
islands, which they can not dispense with, if they 
desire to preserve their own and retain a foot- 
hold in America. 

"4. Should the Opposition accept the govern- 
ment and conclude a treaty of reunion with the 
colonies, the Americans, exasperated against 
France, whose refusals to aid them will alone 
have forced them to submit to the mother coun- 
try, will, from this time forth, join forces with the 
Engh'sh and capture our islands. They will 
make this a condition of their alliance, and God 
knows with what delight a ministry composed of 
Lords Chatham, Shclburne, and Rockingham, 
whose dispositions toward us are well known, 
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will adopt American resentment and bring on 
yoa the moit persistent and cruel war. 

"What can be done, therefore, in this extrem- 
ity to preserve peace and keep our islands ? 

** Yott wtU, Sire, maintain the peace you desire 
only by preventing at any cost a peace between 
Enghmd and America ; and again by preventing 
either from being completely triumphant over 
the other; and the only way to succeed in this 

I i» to help the Americans in such a way as to 

/ equaliae their forces with those of England, and 

I V ^V> beyond that. And. believe me, Sire, the 



saving of a few millions today may cost France 
before long floods of blood and treasure. And 
eqiedally. Sire, bear in mind that the iforced prep, 
arations for the first campaign would cost you 
more than all the assistance now asked for, and 
that the miserable saving of two or three mil- 
lions will, before two years are over, certainly be 
a kw to you of over three hundred millions. 

*' If, in answer to this, you are told that we 
can not help the Americans without offense to 
England and without bringing on us the storm 
which I would anticipate, I reply in my turn that 
we ru n no ri sk if t he plan I have so often pro- 






j)oscd bcjollowcd^jiamely that of secretly aiding j/^ 
the Americans without compromising ourselves, 
by imposing on them, as a first condition, the 
exclusion of their prizes from our ports, and 
that they shall commit no act which tends to 
reveal the aid we furnish, and which they would 
lose on the the first indiscretion committed by 
Congress. And if Your Majesty can not find an 
abler man than myself to employ in this matter, 
I will undertake it and be responsible for the 
treaty without compromising anybody, satisfied 
as I am that my zeal will better make up for a 
deficiency of skill than the skill of another in 
place of my zeal. 

" Your Majesty must readily perceive that 
success depends wholly on secrecy and celerity. 
One thing fs of infinite importance in this con- 
nection, and that is, if possible, to secure the re* 
turn of Lord Stormont to London, who, through 
his relations in France, is able to keep the Eng- 
lish daily advised of all that is said and done in 
Your Majesty's councils. Strange as this may 
seem, it is a fact. There could not be a better 
opportunity for the recall of M. de Guines. Eng- 
land insists on having an ambassador. If Your 
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Majesty is in no haste to appoint a successor to 
M.de Guines» and will merely appoint a chargd 
d*affaires» or a minister of recognised capacity, 
Lord Stormont will be at once recalled and only 
a minister sent in his place who would have to 
wait a long time before, through his connections, 
he could do us as much harm as Lord Stormont.* 
Once the crisis is over, the most frivolous or 
the most ostentatious of our seigniors may be 
appointed ambassador to London without risk : 
whether this succeeds or not, the rest would be * 
of no consequence. 

^ Your Majesty may judge by what I am now 
doing whether my zeal is as intelligent as it 
is ardent and trustworthy. 

^ Should my august master, however, be un* 
mindful of the danger to which a faithful servant 
is liable through a hasty expression which may 
fall from his lips, and suffer it to appear that he 
receives these secret instructions from me, then 
would even all his authority scarcely guarantee 

*Thii MiggeiilNi, that of a clrvfrdramallfit, proved fiiirrfMfii!. 
Ths msiMUvcni o( Kni;Utli splen, it mimt be mitlcd in (liiN con* 
Mctioa, in gettfas l>okl of lecfcti, and especially thoie of American 
cntoyi. are on reoord, and when published will furnish a divertins 
dttpM ia AsMtrleaa hisloiy. 
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me from ruin, so powerful, Sire, is cabal and 
intrigue in your court to impede and crush 
the most important enterprises. Your Majesty 
knows better than any one that secrecy is the 
soul of business, and that in politics a project 
known is a project lost. 

"Since I began to serve you, Sire, I have 
made no demand upon you, and I never shall. 
All I ask, O my Master, is that you do not prevent 
me from laboring in your behalf, and my life is 
devoted to your service. 

" Caron de Beaumarchais." 

The Count de Vergennes must have thought these 
letters able and better adapted to his purposes than he 
could write himself, or he would not have handed 
them to the King. They had the desired effect, deter- 
mining the King to accept Vergennes's policy and_ 
measures. Beaumarchais may therefore be regarded 
as one of the ablest diplomats in relation to the 
Americans and their cause. 

Sur.h were the first steps taken to help the Amer- 
icans, aiul, it must be borne in mind, Inrforc the proc- 
lamaiion of the Declaration of Independence, as well 

an Htinic linio before Lafayoilo loft Franco for the 
United Stales. \Vc have now to accompany Beau- 
marchais on the " sea of troubles " on which he 
launched himself. As De Lomcnie says, " From 
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this day ontBcaumarchals's role in the American afFair 
changes its character. He parses from the slaic of 
observer andinstigaior to that of actor. He no 
longer merely writes memorials, but dispatches car- _ 
goes and wars with the winds, the waves, the English, 
and the hesitations of the French ministry ; and when, 
through the effect of his operations, war between 
France and England is at last declared, he makes a 
brilliant figure with his navy." 
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THE plan for aiding the Americans secretly, or as 
nearly so as possible, suggested by Deniimarchais, 
was accepted by the Count de Vergennes and en- ' 
tercd upon as soon as the King's scruples were over- 
come. The spirit nnd intent of it, as verified by 
events, is ihu.s irtatcd by I)c l.onicnie. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs is supposed to address Beaumar- 
chais as follows : 

" The operation must essentially assume, both in 
the eyes of the English and American governments, 
the aspect of a <tpeculation by an individual, lo which 
we are strangers. To appear so it must be so np to 
a certain point. We will secretly give you a million 
of francs. We shall try to get Spain to join us in this 
affair, and, on her side, to contribute an equal sum ; 
with these two millions and the co-operation of 
other (Kirties who may desire to take part in your en- 
terprise ]'ou will establish a large commercial house, 
and, at your risk and peril, supply America with arms, 
munitions, equipments, and all other objects necessary 
for carrying on a war. ■ Our arsenals will deliver to 
you arms and munitions which you can replace or 
pay for. You will nut demand money of the Amerj- 
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cans because they have none ; but you will demand 
.Z.of them a return in the produce of their soil, in 
the distribution of which throughout the kingdom 
we will help you, and you will on your part afford 
them all the facilities possible. In a word, it is essen- 
tial that the operation which we secretly support at the 
outsetji grow and develop through its own support.^ 
But, on the other hand, as we reserve the right of 
favoring or opposing it according to political contin- 
gencies, you will render us an account of your profiu 
and losses, while we will decide whether we should 
grant you new contributions or discharge you of all 
obligations previously sanctioned.'* 

M. de Lomenie continues.* This arrangement of- 
fered advantages to Beaumarchais, for, in addition to 
the first basis of two millions, it was necessary to at- 
tract commercial capiul and risk this in a doubtful 
affair which might engulf the whole of it, as well as 
swallow up the private fortune of the ministerial 
agent Beaumarchais, indeed, once committed to so 
vast an enterprise (his first despatch to America 
amounting to more than three millions of his own 
funds), had to propound to himself the following 
questions: <«What will happen if English cruisers 
' take my vessels ? What will happen, should the gov- 
emment, frightened by the threaU of English diplo- 
macy, not only abandon me but sacrifice me ? What, 
finally, will happen if the Americans are conquered, 

. * What foUowB It icftrody mora than a tranilatioii of De 
y/ \0mukl% asmlifc^ wUch I adopt, at I hare laisely Terified it, 
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or if, after receiving my cargoes, they do not con- 
sider themselves obliged to make returns ? " 

These perspectives might have caused another man 
to hesitate, but, as it is well known that the author of 
the ** Barber of Seville " did not fear difficulties, he 
threw himself into this one with his accustomed in- 
trepidity. On the loth of June, 1776, one nionth be- 
fore the United States had published its Declaration 
of Independence, he comm enced proceedings by sign- 
ing that famous receipt which, kept secret under the 
monarchy, and given up to the United States in 1794 
under the republic, occasioned a trial of fifty years, 
and to which we shall return : 

''Received from M. Duvergicr, in conformity 
with the orders of M. de Vergennes, dated the 
5th instant, which I have handed to him the sum_ 
of one million, of which I am to render an ac« 
count to the said Sieur Comte de Vergennes. 

'' Caron de Beaumarchais. 
«< Good for a million of livres toumois. 
" Paris, June 10, 1776." 

Two months after this, the Spanish court likewise 
decided to contribute another million to the operation 
conducted by Beaumarchais. But, to guarantee the 
secrecy of this agreement, the Spanish million, before 
reaching the hands of the author of the '' Barber of 
Seville,*' made a small circuit ; the Spanish ambas* 
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udof paid the money into tlif French public treasuryL 
took a receipt from its cashier, handed this to M. de 
Vcrgcnnes, wliiclitiie latter gave to Ucaumarchais in 
exchange for the following receipt, copied tcxtually 
from the original in the archives of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs : 

" Received from His Excellency M. le Comte 
dc Vei^eiines the receipt for one million of livres 
tournois, given by RI. Duvergier to tlic Spanish 
ambassador, with which receipt I am to receive 
from the said royal treasurer tlic sum of one 
million tournois, the use of vvhicli I am to ac- 
count for to his said Excellency, M. Ic Comtc dc 
Vergenncs. 

"Caron de Beaumarciiais. 
"Versailles, August ii, 1776." 

Thus supplied with funds by the French govern, 
ment, solely for its own purposes, lleaumarchais was 
accountable to it only for their expenditure. In this 
transaction the responsibility of the United States was 
not considered by cither party. The advances of the 
French government were simply a guarantee to Beau- 
marchais against loss, 

Beaumarchais now established his f;iraous honse of 
Roderigue Hortalet & Co., witU the knowledge and 
approbation of Vergennes, who, in the name of tlit; 
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government, secretly favored its operations. Pfe 
rented an immense bnilding, filled it with clerks, and v. 
displayed the name of his pscudu firm. France and 
England were still at peace, and on no account would 
it answer to let Lord Stormont, then English ambas. 
sador at Paris, and extremely vigilant, know of the 
government sanction of this scheme, nor at the same 
time would ic answer to let the American agents know 
of it,' although for their benefit, for a disclosure of it 
to them would make thcni co-directors in its man- 
agement. 

The motive of the French government in helping 
the Americans obtain their independence is clear, 
namely, the humiliation of England ; it must be added 
tliat the Americans who asked French aid were fully 
aware of this. The foiindatiuii for joint operations 
with the colonists is now laid. Count de Vergennes, 
Louis XVI. and Ucaumarchais may be regarded as 
the French pioneers of the undertaking. American 
diplomats now come oa the stage, and the political 
situation becomes more complicated. 

Hcaumarcliais, it must be remembered, in striving 
so huid to bring Louis XVI. to a decision, had at first 
no idea of taking the responsibility of the plan he 
suggested, at his own risk and peril, with only a min- 
isterial appropriatinn to help him along. He merely 
offered to transmit to the American insurgents, 
through their agents, such supplies as his government 
might provide. This was the idea he communicated 
to Arthur Lee, whom he had met at the house of John 
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Wilkes in London, in 1775, to which, it seems, polit- 
ical malcontents of every kind resorted. Indeed, 
Beaumarchais could promise no more, because, at 
that time, the King's sanction to the policy of the 
Count de Vergennes had not been obtained. Arthur 
Lee was the agent of the State of Massachusetts, and 
the representative of the American colonies after 
Franklin left England. Some time after this he be- 
came one of the American commissioners along with 
Franklin and Silas Deane at Paris, and subsequently 
a member of the Continental Congress. This man's 
character is now well understood. Further revela- 
tions of it, however, are indispensable, as he was the 
principal author of the calumnies against Beaumar- 
chais which prevented the proper adjustment of his 
accounts with the United States when the war was 
over, and he was also the calumniator of Silas Deane, 
whom he completely ruined. Sparks says of Arthur 
Lee that he obtained consideration on account of his 
talents and acquirements. He wrote well, and ably 
defended the cause of his country, but he was of a 
restless and violent character. Jealous, distrustful, 
ambitious and unscrupulous, he got into disputes and 
difficulties with everybody with whom he had rela- 
tions. His correspondence with the Committee of 
Congress on Foreign Affairs, at the time he formed 
one of the American commissioners in France along 
with Deane and Franklin, is a series of injurious in- 
sinuations against his two colleagues. Franklin was 
little better than a robber, whilst the alliance between 
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France and the United States is due to him alone. 
Since De Lomenie examined the documents which 
prove all this, others have been unearthed which go 
to show that Lee was substantially a traitor. The 
moment he was told that Louis XVL had accepted 
the treaty of commerce and friendship with the 
United States, and when he, on the part of the United 
States, was about to sign it along with Franklin and 
Deane, he wrote to Lord Shelburne and advised him 
that '' if England wanted to prevent closer ties 
between France and the United States she must not 
delay."* 

Such was the man to whom Beaumarchais, in Lon- 
don in 1775, stated the efforts he was making to in- 
fluence Louis XVL, and what plans he proposed 
with a view to help the insurgent colonies. Arthur 
Lee availed himself of this information, and wrote to 
the Secret Committee of Congress that, in conse- 
quence of his active proceedings with the French Am- 
bassador at London, " the Count de Vergennes had 
sent him a secret agent to inform him that France 
could not think of going to war with England, but 
that she was ready to send five millions in arms and 
munitions of war by way of St. Domingo to the 

* See " Ilistoire de la participation de la France i T^tablrsse- 

ment des Etats-Unis d'Amerique,*' vol. iii^ M. Doniol states in 

a foot-note that Lee was in the pay of the party opposed to Lord 
North in England, the same as Dr. Bancroft was in the pay of 
that party as a spy in France. There is still some doubt, how- 
ever, about the truth of these charges, espedally in relation to Dr. 
Bancroft. 
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United Siatet.** Not one word of this was true, 
Vergennes had not only not sent an agent to Arthur 
Lee, bot Beaumarchais' % frequent applications to the 
minister for secret aid in the sha|)e of money and 
arms had been, and were still, steadily refused. It 
was not until months afterward (in 1776), that Ver- 
gennes, ready to commence o|)erations siecretly, ad- 
vanced the money for which Beaumarchais gave the 
receipts already printed on pages 89, go. 

Beaumarchais, on his return to Paris, had kept up 
correspondence in cipher with Arthur Lee. As soon 
as it was understood between Vergennes and Beau- 
marchais that operations should be conducted under a 
commercial and personal flag, and that the part played 
by the French government should be carefully con- 
cealed from everybody, even from the Americans 
themselves, Beaumarchais, instructed by the minister, 
addressed the following cautiously worded note to 
I^in London, under date of June is, 1776 : 

• 

** The difficulties I have found in my negotia- 
tions with the Minister have deiermiHtdmiiofarm 
m €0mfmmy which will enable the munitions and. 
powder to be transmitted sooner to y^r friend 
on condition of his returning tobacco to Cape 
Francis." 

Of course, the/rrV/»i/ meant Congress. Just at this 
moment Silas Deane, empowered by Congress to 
treat with the French government and other friends 
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of the cause in France, arrives. Beaumarchais, on 
ascertaining this, no longer comn^unJcateswiLh Arthur 
Lee. The latter, says Sparks, was disappointed and 
enraged against Deane. But he was no less enraged 
against Beaumarchais. To avenge himself on both, 
Lee wrote to the Committee of Congress that they had 
agreed to deceive at once the French and American 
governments by changing what the French mmister 
meant to be a gratuitous present into a commercial 

operation. 

Meanwhile an interview takes place between Silas . 
Deane and Beaumarchais. and the next morning, July J 



30 1776, Silas Deane writes down the subsunce of 
their conversation and sends it to Beaumarchais for 
his approval. 

"Paris, Hotel Grand Villars, July 20, 1779^. 
" Sir,— Agreeably to the request you made in 
our interview of yesterday. I send you enclosed a 
copy of my commission and an extract from my 
instructions, which will satisfy you that I am au- 
thorizcd to apply to you for certain acquisitions. 
In order to understand this extract I must inform 
you that my orders arc to apply to the ministers _ 
first, to obtain from them by purchase or loan 
such supplies as we need, and, in case the 
credit or influence of Congress in the present cir- 
cumstances is not sufficient for obtaining them in 
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this way, I am to try to procure them elsewhere. 
I have already informed you of my request to the 
minister and his reply. 

** With respect to the credit we ask for the sup- 
plies and munitions which I rely on obtaining from 
you I trust that a long credit will not be neces- 
sary. One year's credit is the longest my country* 
men are in the habit of taking, and as Congress 
has secured large quantities of tobacco in Virginia 
and Maryland, as well as other articles which will 
be shipped as soon as vessels can be had, I have 
no doubt that ample returns in produce will reach 
you here in six months, and that the whole will be 
paid for within a year. I shall urge this on 
Congress in my letters. The risks of war are un* 
certain and our commerce maysufTer; I hope, 
however, that,whatever happens, you will soon 
have large enough returns to enable you to wait. 
Should there be a balance in your favor after the 
expiration of the credit agreed upon, the usual 
rate of interest will be allowed you. As soon as 
you have translated this letter and its enclosure, 
I shall have the honor of calling on you. 

" I am, etc., 

" Silas Deaxe.* 
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Beaumarchais replies, July 22, as follows, agreeing 
to the mode of payment by returns in produce, to 
the credits demanded, and in relation to prices : 

" As I believe that I am dealing with a people 
of integrity, it will be sufficient with me to keep 
an exact account of my entire outlay. Congress 
will be free to pay for the merchandise at cur- 
rent rates on reaching the continent, or to take 
it at cost price, with payment for delays and in. 
suranccs, and a commission added, proportionate 
to the care and trouble, which can not be deter- 
' mined at present. I propose to serve your coun- 
try as if it were my own, relying on obtaining 
true compensation for my services in the friend- 
ship of a generous people." 

Silas Deane, in the name of Congress, gratefully 
accepts the conditions, and so informs Beaumarchais 
July 24, 1776. All he is concerned about is the quaU 
ity of the munitions sent and their immediate de- 
spatch, for which he relies on Beau marchais.* 

♦ Dc Lomcnic says in a footnote : " It has been often stated 
that the muniiions furnished by Beaumarchais were of inferior 
quality. This may be true, in a measure, owing to the nature of 
the transaction. But. in general, it is not true, as I have found 
among Beaumarchais's papers proof that the shipments were care- 
fully inspected by American agents.'* 
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" Pabis. August 18, ITTtik 

~T1k rcspect/ul esteem that I bear towd 
tktf bnve people who so well defend tbeir lib- 
o^ HMfer your conduct, has induced mc to fonn 
a pfaa eomem nin g in thb great woric, by cstab- 
lidMif as extcBsiyc comnKrcial bouse solely for 
the pm po ae of saving you in Europe, there to 
■apply yoa with nccessaiies of every &o<t, to fur- 
aisik yoa expeditiously and ceftainly with all ar- 
ticles, dotbes, lioens. powder, aoununition, mus- 
ket^ caasoo, or even gold for the payment of 
your troops, and in gcncnU cvcrj'iliiiig that csin 
be useful for the honorable war in which you are 
engaged. Your deputies, gentlemen, nill find in 
mc a sure friend, an asjlum in my house, mone>' 
ia ny coffers, and every means of facilitating 
their operations, whether of a public or secret 
nature. . . . 
" At this very tinie, and without waiting for 
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aaj aasver from you. I have procured for yoa 
aboat two hoadred pieces of baass 1— *"— . few ' 
poaadcrs; aoo,ooo lbs. of eanpowder; XVOOO / 
exceOent gans, sooie brass mortar^ bomb^ caa- 
■o n 4ia l1s , bayonets, dotbes. linens etc, fordotb*! - 
ii^ your troops and lead for bullets. . . . 

"The secrecy necessary in some part of the 
c^ieratioa, which I have uodcrtakcn for your ser- 
vice, requires also, on yoiK part, 9 formal resols- 
tion, that all the vessels and their demands 
sboold be constantly directed to our boose alone, 
in order that there may be no idle diattering or 
time lost — two things that are the rain of affairs. 
.... Five American vessels have jost arrived 
in the port of Bordeaux, laden with salt fish; 
though this merchandise coming from Grangers 
is prohibited in our port^ yet as soon as yoor 
deputy had told me that vessds were sent to 
him by yon, to raise mon^ from its sale for 
aiding him in his purchases in Europe, I took 
^tecial care to have an order obtained from the 
Farmers-general f<H' landing it withont any 
notice being taken of it. I coaU even, if tiie 
case bad so haf^tened, have taken these cargoes 
of salted fish on my own account, though it is no 
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way useful to me, and charged myself with its 
sale and disposal, to simplify the operation and 
lessen the embarrassments of the merchants and 
of yow deputy. • . • 

'' Notwithstanding the open opposition which 
the King of France, his ministers, and the agent 
of the administration show, and must sliow to 
everything that carries the least appearance of 
violating treaties with foreign powers and the in- 
temal ordinances of the kingdom, I dare prom- 
ise you, gentlemen, that my indefatigable seal 
shall never be wanting to clear up difficulties, 
soften prohibitions, and, in short, facilitate the 
operations of a commerce which my advantage, 
much less than yours, has made me undertake 
with you. What I have just informed you of is 
only a general sketch, subject to all the reasons 
and restrictions which events may point out 
to us. 

*• One thing can never vary or diminish, and 
that is the avowed and ardent desire I have of 
ierving you to the utmost of my power/' 

These letters define accurately the nature and scope 
of Beaomarchais's transactions with Silas Deane, the 
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authorized agent of the American Congress. What* 
ever was done by either was known to Vergennes, as 
is apparent in the following note sent by Deane to 
this minister November i8, 1776: 

'* I have to desire a few minutes* audience of 
Your Excellency, merely as a private person, that . 
I may have your general direction or advice at 
this delicate, critical and important crisis previous 
to any application in a more pujblic manner. I 
write this in consequence of Monsieur. Beau- 
marchais's interview with Your Excellency this 
morning. 

'* S. Deane." 

It was indeed a critical time. Dealings for the 
immediate advantage of the colonies under pressing 
need of supplies, closely watched by the English 
ambassador, and which in case of detection were to 
be formally discountenanced by the French govern* 
ment, required the best of management The least 
indiscretion, the slightest diplomatic embarrassment 
would at once transform ministerial support into a 
declared condemnation of them. And this really 
came to pass. To what extent Beaumarchais is made 
the scapegoat to this diplomatic necessity will soon 
be seen. Meanwhile he goes ahead. Noiselessly 
and in small lots, he withdraws from the state arse- _/ 
nals the ammunition and equipments mentioned in 
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his letter, for 25,000 men, and, in a few months, in 
spite of countless obstacles, collects them together 
for shipment in the ports of Havre and Nantes. 
Silas Deane had promised American vessels to trans- 
port these supplies, but they do not arrive, and, as it 
is important that this material should reach the Col- 
onies for the campaign of 1777, Beaumarchais pro- 
vides the vessels himself. Silas Deane asks the 
privilege of enlisting artillery officers and engineers. 
Beaumarchais gets the ministry to wink at this opera- 
tion, and he enrolls on his own account from forty to 
fifty officers, who are to embark at Havre under the 
command of an officer of engineers named Ducoudray. 
These officers preceded Lafayette, but, says De 
Lomenie, they did not all succeed alike. On the 
contrary, many of them gave trouble about their 
rank, as we see in the correspondence of^G^rard ^ 
£ayiievAl, the first French minister to the United 
States, who followed them a year or more afterward. 
Nevertheless, Beaumarchais sends the leading French 
and foreign officers to the United States who most 
distinguished themselves after Lafayette, for instance 
the Marquis de la Rouerie, the Irishman Conway, 
Pulaski the Pole, and especially the German Steuben. 
The author of the " Barber of Seville " recommends 
the latter, an old brother in arms of Frederic the 
Great, to the Continental Congress in this wise : 

"The art of making war successfully being the 
fruit of courage combined with prudence, knowU 
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edge, and experience, a companion in arms of 
the great Frederic, who stood by his side for 
twenty-two years, strikes us as one of the men 
best fitted to second M. Washington." 

Such were Beaumarchais's efforts in behalf of the 
Americans at a critical period. Let us follow the mis- 
haps and mischances which befell the expedition he 
fitted out, but which proved successful at last, as 
well as the misfortunes of iu energetic author, who 
did not come off so well. 
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VII. 
THE TRIALS OF BEAUMARCHAIS. 

THIS exi^edilion made a noise. It was on too large 
a scale to be conducted with absolute secrecy, 
and besides this too many people were connected with 
it in various capacities. Beaumar.chais left Paris in- 
cognito to supervise arrangements for its departure at 
Havre. The lieutenant of police at Paris, who re- 
ported to the government whatever transpired, wrote 
as follows to the Count de Vergennes, December 12, 
1776 : '* Dr. Franklin*s arrival at Nantes has created 
a good deal of excitement, while M. de Beaumarchais*s 
departure, everywhere stated to be for Hdvre, has made 
no less sensation.*' The author of Figaro himself 
committed a great imprudence. On reaching Hdvre 
he turned aside to superintend the rehearsals of the 
*' Barber of Seville/' soon to be performed in that 
town, and thus betrayed his incognito. English spies 
were on the watch. The ministry, to avoid a con- 
flict with Lord Stormont, had arranged that the de- 
spatch of officers and munitions of war to the United 
States should be considered as an envoi io the French 
colonies in the West Indies ; but as the expedition was 
on so large a scale, and merchant-vessels were em- 
ployed as transports, instead of war- vessels, and the 
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whom Monsieur Hortalez or Beaumarcliais found 
here upon his return from London." * 

Again, in another confidential letter, Lee sa^ ; 

"The minister has repeatedly assured us, and 
that in the most explicit terms, that no return 
was expected for these subsidies." 

Again, under date of February 35, 1778 : 

"The ministry, as you will see by our joint 
letter, have often given us to understand that we 
are not to pay for them, yet still M. dc Beau- 
marchais, with the perseverance of such advent- 
urers, persists in his demand. He alleges some 
promise or agreement made with Mr. Deane. I 
should suppose Mr. Deane would liave apprised 
you of it if any such exists. But certainly Doc- 
tor Franklin and myself are kept so much in the 
dark about the existence of such agreement as to 
expose us to much unnecessary plague from this 
M. deBeaumarchais.who I cannot tiiink has any 
right to make the demand in question." 

Sparks adds in a foot-note : 
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" Mr. Lee seemed to be somewhat less certain 
afterward, having in the mean time conversed 
repeatedly with M. de Bcaumarchais on the sub- 
ject. Writing to Mr. rringle, July 4, 1779, Lee 
says: ' I absolutely do not know whether Beau- [ 
marchais is right or wrong, and while it is doubt- f 
ful, one would not impeach his character.' " ) 



Lee wrote and despatched these letters without the 
knowledge of his colleagues Franklin and Deane. 
The reader, with the foregoing docoinents by Ver- 
gennes and Beaumarchais in his mind, can appreciate 
their verity. The Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
Congress, with such despatches, was naturally placed 
between the horns of a dilemma, and probably awaited 
further reports. Franklin keeps silent. At this time 
Franklin and Deane act together independently of 
Lee, because Vergeniies distrusted the latter, the 
minister suspecting Lee of transmitting information 
to the English. It is certain that his secretary did, _ 
as Lee afterward throws the hl.iine of tlie discovery 
of this treachery on him, and it is very probable that 
some of Lee's own letters were intercepted. With 
such an evil genius to pervert the minds of Congress- 
men it is not surprising th.it Beaumarchais received no 
returns for the supplies he sent to the United Stales. 

Another victiui of Lee's mciidacity was Silas Deane. 
Their disputes and recriminations led to the recall of 
each, one after the other, and to the final ruin of the 
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" Paris, November 29, 1776. I 
'' I should never have completed what I have 
but for the generous, the indefatigable and spir- 
ited exertions of Monsieur Beaumarchais, to 
whom the United States are on every account 
greatly indebted, more so than to any other per- 
son on this side of the water; he is greatly in 
advance for stores, clothing and the like, and 
therefore I am confident you will make him the 
earliest and most ample remittances. . • • I 
can not in a letter do full justice to Monsieur 
Beaumarchais for his great address and assiduity 
in our cause ; I can only say he appears to have 
undertaken it on great and liberal principles, and 
has in the pursuit made it his own. His interest 
and influence, which are great, have been exerted 
to the utmost in the cause of the United States, 
and I hope the consequences will equal his 

wishes. 

'^ I have the honor to be, etc., 

** Silas Deane." 

In a previous letter, August 15, Silas Peane reports 
of Beaumarchais : 

*' Everything he says, writes, or docs is in 
reality the action of the ministry, for that a man 
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a few months since should confine himself from 
his creditors and now on this occasion be able to 
advance half a million is so extraordinary that it 
ceases to be a mystery." 

Beaumarchais naturally expected that Congress 
would not delay in sending many thanks and a good 
deal of Virginia and Maryland tobacco. But nothing 
came, not even an answer to his letters. The returns 
which, according to Silas Deane*s positive assurances, 
should have arrived in six months, did not arrive at 
all. Silas Deane, much embarrassed, could not 
account for this. Neither Deane nor Beaumarchais 
had taken Arthur Lee into account. Lee and Frank- 
lin- had just been made American Commissioners in 
Paris along with Silas Deane. Franklin arrived in 
December, 1776; Arthur Lee came from London at 
the end of the same month. Soon, after entering on 
his duties he writes on his own responsibility to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in Congress that the 
policy of the French Court is in a kind of << trembling 
hesitation/' owing to 

" the promises made to me by the French 
agent in London, which I stated to you by Mr. 
Story and others, not having been entirely ful- 
filled. The changing of the mode of conveying 
what they promised was settled with Mr. Deane, - 
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whom Monsieur Hortalez or Beaumarchais found 
here upon his return from London." ♦ 

Again, in another confidential letter, Lee says : 

"The minister has repeatedly assured us» and 
that in the most explicit terms, that no return 
was expected for these subsidies." 

Again, under date of February 25, 1778 : 

"The ministry, as you will see by our joint 
letter, have often given us to understand that we 
arc not to pay for them, yet still M. de Beau, 
marchais, with the perseverance of such advent- 
urers, persists in his demand. He alleges some 
promise or agreement made with Mr. Deane. I 
should suppose Mr. Deane would have apprised 
you of it if any such exists. But certainly Doc- 
tor Franklin and myself are kept so much in the 
dark about the existence of such agreement as to 
expose us to much unnecessary plague from this 
M. de Beaumarchais, who I can not think has any 
right to make the demand in question." 

Sparks adds in a foot-note : 



* DiplonuUie Cormpondence. 
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** Mr. Lcc seemed to be somewhat less certain 
afterward, having in the mean time conversed 
repeatedly with M. de Beaumarchais on the sub- 
ject. Writing to Mr. Pringic, July 4, 1779, Lee 
says : ' I absolutely do not know whether Beau- 
marchais is right or wrong, and while it is doubt- 
ful, one would not impeach his character.' '* 



i 



Lee wrote and despatched these letters without the 
knowledge of his colleagues Franklin and Deane. 
The reader, with the foregoing documents by Ver- 
gennes and Beaumarchais in his mind, can appreciate 
their verity. The Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
Congress, with such despatches, was naturally placed 
between the horns of a dilemma, and probably awaited 
further reports. Franklin keeps silent. At this time 
Franklin and Deane act together independently of 
Lee, because Vergennes distrusted the latter, the 
minister suspecting Lee of transmitting information 
to the English. It is certain that his secretary did, 
as Lee afterward throws the blame of the discovery 
of this treachery on him, and it is very probable that 
some of Lee's own letters were intercepted. With 
such an evil genius to pervert the minds of Congress- 
men it is not surprising that Beaumarchais received no 
returns for the supplies he sent to the United States. 

Another victim of Lee's mendacity was Silas Deane. 
Their disputes and recriminations led to the recall of 
each, one after the other, and to the final ruin of the 
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htter Franklin, in the triangular quarrel between 
Lee, Beaumarchais, and Deane, stood aloof. In a 
letter to Mr. Lovell, one of tiie Committee of Foreiirn 
Affain, dated June i, 1779, Franlclin says : • 

•• I have never meddled with the disputes be- 
tween Mr. Deane and Mr. Lee, but the suspicion of 
having a good iviU toward the former has drawn 
upon me a great deal of ill will from his antagonist. 
I had always resolved to have no quarrel, and have, 
therefore, to make it a constant rule to answer no 
angiy, affronting, or abusive letters, of which I 
have received many and long ones from Mr. Lee 
and Mr. Ixard, who, I understand and see by the 
papers, have been writing liberally, or rather 
illiberally, against me, to prevent, as one of them 
says here, any impressions my writing against 
them might occasion to their prejudice. But I 
have never before mentioned them in any of mv 
letters." ' ' 

As to Ikaumarchais, Franklin had been prejudiced 
flgamst him by \m friend Dr. Dubourg.f and he dc 

*DiplaiiMiic Comspondence! ^ " 

fM. D««W "jr. m thi. omnection : " F«„kHn had never re- 

prt^Rod«lf»« Horute f.„K.bly. Doctor Dubourg un- 

iloabe«fly l»d lomethinr •• *> with thta. bat it to «,oally tnie 
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clared to Deane that he will have nothing to do with 
transactions which took place before his arrival. Add 
to this, that Ducoudray, on reaching the United 
States, and furious against Beaumarchais on account 
of the reprimand already cited, published a calumni- 
ous pamphlet against him. The Committee of Con- 
gress is more and more puzzled. The letters of 
Beaumarchais himself do not improve the situation. 
Their odd mixture of patriotic and commercial ideas, 
both equally honest, inspire distrust in minds already 
prejudiced against him. " Imagine, " says De Lomenie, 
" the effect on sober Yankees, nearly all of whom had 
taken part in commercial transactions before the war, 
receiving cargoes almost always shipped clandestinely, 
in the night, with invoices more or less incorrect, and 
the whole with no other advices than the somewhat 
hasty missives over the romantic signature of Rod- 
erigue Hortalez & Co., in which Beaumarchais min- 
gles together enthusia.stic protestations, an unlimited 
tender of services, political advice, and demands for 

that the Americans thought everything was too dear ; this was 
due to the risk which their business involved, and henceforth 
they were more and more willing to accept the idea that Beau- 
marchais ought to serve them for nothing, and thought themselves 
wronji^cd by him on hcinjj oblijycd to pay him as an intermediary. 
TI»o ' Harbcr of Seville,' besides, secmlnjj In everybody's eye to 
be mnkin{^' g;rcat profits, found plenty of people interested in in* 
juring him. It was important, too, for the English to obstruct 
his efforts, and the English embassy fed the flame. In any event 
Franklin, at this time, openly contested the operations of Hortalex 
and tried to have him set aside." 
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^ tobacco, indigo and codfish." Some of these letters 

are, besides, grandiloquent and flippant.* Shrewd 

Yankees were nuturally led to think that such a per- 

ton,soardentan(l rnntaMtic, supposing that he really cx- 

iNlcil," waH I)liiyiiii{ a cuntiiienjial cuiicdy iiridcrMliiiKl 

bclwecii Iiiiii and tliu Kruiicl) uiiliiurilicN, and tiiat tlicy 

might safely and conscientiously avail themselves of 

his supplies, read his amplifications, and dispense with 

sending him tobacco." 

I Beaumafchais, nevertheless, was in a cruel posi- 

i tion. Relying on the fulfillment of honorable en- 

/ gagements entered into by Silas Deanc, the authorized 

I agent of Congress, he had begun operations on an 

[ immense scale. He had loaded and chartered liiiips, 

j drawn in merchants and noble»i as capitalists, and given 
1 extensive orders for manufactures. During the year 
I 1777 he had sent to Congress cargoes to the value of 
1 five million francs without having received one word 
in reply. Congress persisted in regarding him as a 
_ fictitious character. In vain he wrote at the end of 
the j-ear : 



" My money and credit are gone. Relying too 
greatly on returns so often promised, I have ex- 
hausted my own funds and those of my friends. 
Other powerful resources are exhausted which I 
had obtained on the expre.-ts condition of soon 
replacing what I took." 
* Sw " La Fnntji) en Amerique," by Tbooui B»Ieh, p. 7a. 
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Vergennes had to come to the rescue. Documents 
on file in the archives of the French ministry of 

foreign affairs show that during this year, when Ver- 
^unncs was diplomatically obliged to discountenance 
]lfauiiiart:li.iir.'N ojiLTalioiis, lie, at llic same lime, ad. 
vancud inliiiii dvl'I' j, 000,000 fraiii:s, wliicli sum, addcil 
to that of ilic receipts bcfoic iiieiiiiuncd, made about 
3,000,000 francs given him by the government. And 1/^ 
yet his advances in behalf of the Americans amounted 
to millions more. 

lieaumarchais now determined to ascertain why 
Congress did not fulfill the engagements Silas Deane 
had entered into in its name. He accordingly de- 
spatched Th evcneau de F rancy. an intelligent young 
man to whom he was much attached, and who was, 
as we have seen, in his employ, to the United States, 
with full powers and instructions. It must not be 
forgotten that France and England were not yet at 
open war; that efforts in behalf of the insurgents 
were at a low ebb in France on account of their re- 
verses ; and that Lord Stormont, with his spies, was 
extremely vigilant. Beaumarchais writes : 



"AUliougli it is now the 3oth of December, 
1777, my large vessel lias not yet sailed. But so 
IS it with nearly every vessel destined for the 
United States. The minister is afraid that too 
many sailors may be carried off just at a time 
when most needed. The strictest orders have 
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been issued in almost every port, but especially in 
those where my ships arc fitting out. The size 
and armament of my ship have, it seems, made 
^ l^rd S tormont bestir himself, and the ministry 
fears that it may be suspected of favoring an 
operation which really is conducted without it 
and even in spite of it. Just as it was about to 
sailmy^ajtiilcty was seized, and the difficulty in 
finding more keeps me here. I am contending 
against obstacles of all kinds, but with all my 
strength, and 1 hope to overcome them with 
patience, courage, and money. The enormous 
losses I incur seem to affect nobody. The Min- 
ister is inflexible. Even the American deputies 
at Passy (where Franklin lived) have the honor 
of thwarting me, the best friend their country 
^ has! TIie'Amphitrite'has just landed a small 
I cargo of rice and indigo at Lorient,and they were 
/ unjust enough to claim it, declaring that it was 
addressed to them and not to me. They prob- 
ably took my patience for weakness and my 
ecttcrodty for imbecility." 

This cargo, the value of which Is only 150,000 
francs, "a mere drop in the ocean of my debts," says 
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Beaumarcliais, is given up to him through the influ- 
ence of Si las De ane. He goes on to say : 



" As to yourself, my dear friend, 1; suppose 
that you have arrived, and that the situation of 
things in America enables you to come to a 
settlement with Congress. . . . Perhaps I flatter 
myself, but I rely on the integrity and equity of 
Congress as I do on yours and my own. Its 
deputies here are ill at ease, and necessity often 
renders men indelicate, which is my explanation 
of their unjust treatment of mc.*. . . It is unfort- 
unate, my friend, for the interests of this cause 
in France that tliey are intrusted to several per- 
sons; one alone would have succeeded better; 
as far as I am concerned I must do justice to Mr. 
Dctiie by snying that he is ashamed and cha- 
grined by the conduct of his colleagues toward 
\ me, which is wholly due to Mr. Lee. 

* Cotigreu at tint, tays De Lomenie, did not furniih ill 

TcpreFcntativei in Parli with tuHicient funds, Silai Deane had 
been obliged to bnirow money e>i Beaumarchais for his personal 
use, I'rankitn's expenses, be well as hi) ouilays (or Ihe colonies. 
11 ere ptovicled (or by a carRO of indigo he brought with bin. 
The French ^ov'i'i'ent, about the lime of Franklin'l ■rrival, 
began to supply money to the Commissioners, and there was no 
further diilicully in this rcspcel, 
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"Disagreeable as all these tilings are, the news 
from America delights me beyond measure. 
Brave, brave people! Their military conduct 
justifies my esteem and the enthusiasm mani- 
fested for them in France I Indeed, I ask returns, 
my friend, only to enable me to serve them ancn', 
and to keep my engagements in such a way that 
I can make fresh ones in tlicir favor. . . . Do as 
I do-— despise petty considerations, petty maneu- 
vers and petty resentments! I have associated 
_ you with a magnificent cause. You are the agent 
of a just and generous man. Remember that 
success is a risk, that the money due me depejids 
on the chances of events, but that my reputation 
depends on myself, as yours to^lay depends on 
your own efforts. May it prove a good one, my 
friend, and all will not be lost even if the rest 
should." 



De Francy performed his duties ably. The sur- 
render of Burgoyne took place near the end of the 
)'ear 1777, which greatly stlmiibied cJTorts in bcli.ilf 
of the Americans in France. I)c Francy, in April, 
1778, had the following contract execuied, showing 
clearly how Congress reg.irded its obligations to 
Beaumaichais past and to come. 
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BEAUMARCMAIS"S CONTRACT WITH 
THE UNITED STATES AND ITS 

FATE. 

To ALL \VIIOA[ IT MAY tOXCERN : 

Whereas Roderigue Hortalez & Company of 
Paris have shipped, or caused to be shipped, on 
bo.Trd sundry ships or vessels considerable quan- 
tities of Cannon, Arms, Ammunition, Cloathing, 
and other stores, most of wliich have been safely 
lan ded in America and delivered to the agents of 
the United States for the use and service there- 
of, and whereas said RoJeriguc Hortalez & 
Company arc willing and desirous to continue 
supplying those States with Cannon, Mortars, 
Bombs, Arms, Ammunition, Cloathing and every 
sort of .Stores that m^y be wanted or required; 
and also with Specie provided satisfactory as- 
sumption be made and assurance given for tiie 
payment in France of the Just Coat, Charges and 
Freight of tlic Cargoes already shipped as well 
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as those to be hereafter shipped and of specie to 
be advanced — 

And whereas some Cargoes of American prod- 
uce have already been shipped to the Address 
of the said Rodcriguc Hortalez & Co. or their 
assigns for sale on account of the United States 
of America, the net proceeds whereof are to be 
applied in part discliargc of their claims — 

Now know yc that John Baptist Lazarus 
Thivcncau dc Francy, agent of Peter Augustin 
Caron de IJcaumarchnis as representative of the 
house of the said Rodcriguc Hortalez & Co., by 
him specially appointed and empowered to act 
fully and effectually in all things on his Behalf, 
as appears by a certain letter of Attorney or In- 
strument of writing bearing date the tenth day_ 
of September Anno 1777, copy of whereof is 
'hereunto annexed, doth for and on behalf of the 
said Rodcriguc Hortalez & Company represented 
by Mr. Bcaumarchais as aforesaid in vii'tuc of 
the powers in him vested, contract, agree and 
engage to and with the Hon, William Ellery, 
James Forbes, William Henry Drayton and Wil- 
liam Duer, Esquires, a Committee of Commerce^ 
properly appointed and authorized by the Dele- 
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gates of the United States of America in Coa- 
gress assembled to enter into, execute, ratify 
and confirm this contract for and in Behalf of the 
said United States as follows ; 
, First, That the Cost and Charges of the sever- 
' al Cargoes already shipped by the said Roderigue 
Hortalez & Co. shall be fairly stated at the cur- 
rent prices and usual mercantile charges in 
> France of the dates at which they were shipped. 
Second, That the freight of the said Cargoes 
shall be charged agreably to the contract made 
by and between M. Beaumarchais, Mr. Silas 
Deane and Mr. Montieu. 

Third, That all orders for Cannon, Bombs, 
Mortars, Arms, Ammunition, Cloathing or other 
stores which may hereafter be transmitted to 
Mess. Roderigue Hortalez & Co. or delivered io 
their agent in America by the said Committee or 
any other persons properly authorized by Con- 
gress to transmit or deliver .such lists or orders 
shall be exported and shipped with all possible 
despatch. 

Fourth, That alt articles to be hereafter 
shipped for America in virtue of this Contract 
shall be provided as nearly to the orders as po8> 
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»ble and not higher than the current prices and 
attended with tiic most moderate charges, not 
faigher than the usual mercantile charges of the 
place from whence they arc exported. 

Fifth, That good ships shall be chartered or 
bought on the most moderate terms for trans- 
porting the Stores to America and carrying back 
such cargoes as the Committee shall chuse to 
ship in them. 

Sixth, That agents appointed under the au- 
thority o( Congress shall have free liberty to inj^ 
spect the quality and require the prices of all 
articles to be shipped for the account of the 
United States, with power to reject such as they 
judge unfit for or too high charged ; they shall 
also be party in the charters and purchasing of 
ships to be employed in this service. 

Seventh, That Bills on the house of Roderigue 
Hortalez & Co. aforesaid for twenty-four mil- 
lions of livres Tournois annually shall be duly 
honored and paid, the Bills to be drawn at 
double usance and at the following periods, viz. 
in the months of May, July. September, Novem* 
ber, January and March for Four millions each 
two months. 
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In consideration whereof the said William 
Ellery, James Forbes, William Henry Drayton 
and William Ducr, Esquires, Commercial Com- 
mittee of Congress, by virtue of the power and 
authorities to them dcl^ated by the Congress 
do, for and in behalf of the said United States, 
Covenant, agree and engage with the said Rode- 
rigue Hortalez & Co. by their said agent as fol- 
lows : 

First, That remittances shall be made by ex- 
_ ports of American produce and otherways to the 
said Roderigue Hortalez & Co. or their agent for 
the express purpose of discharging the debt 
alrea dy justly due or thereafter to become justly 
due in consequence of this agreement. 

Second, That all cargoes of merchandise 
shipped on account of the United States (or 
France and appropriated to the discharge of the 
said debt shall be addressed to the house of 
Roderigue Hortalez & Co. or their assigns for 
sale, subject however to the inspection and con- 
I troi of an agent appointed under the authority 
' of Congress who shall have liberty to inspect the 
quality of such merchandise, assent to or reject 
the prices oftcred, postpone the sales, and 
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do everything for the interest ot his constitu- 
ents. 

Third, That the customary interest o{ France 
[ not exceeding six per centum per annum shall 
1 be allowed on the debt already due or that 
from time to time shall be due to the said 
Roderigue Hortaicz & Co. in virtue of this 
agreement, computing the interest in money 
from the time of its being paid, and on the 
goods imported and exported by them from 
the usual periods of commercial credit on such 
goods. 

Fourth, That any payments of Continental 
currency in America required by the said Rode 
rigue Hortaicz & Co. or their agents and agreed 
to by Congress shall be computed at the current 
or equitable course of exchange at the dale of 
the payment, and Interest be discounted on the 
amount from that dale. 

Fifth, That remittances to be made for the 
purpose of extinguishing the Debt now due, or to 
become due to the said Roderigue Hortalez&Co. 
shall be made at such times and seasons as shall 
be most safe and convenient for the American 
interest, but are to continue ^ntU the entire dcbt,_ 
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principal and interest ^hall be fully and fairly 
discharged. 

Sixth, Tliat a commission of two and a half per 
centum shall be allowed to the said Roderigue 
Hortalez & Co. on the amount of the Invoices, 
freight or other charges and monies paid and dis- 
bursed by them for the account of the United 
States. 

Seventh. That the customary commission in 
France .shall be also allowed the said Roderigue 
Hortaicz & Co. on the amount of all payments 
made to them on account of the United States. 

Provided always, that the seventh article of 
this agreement reitpecting the annual supply of 
Twenty-four millions of Livres shall not be con- 
sidered as absolutely binding upon either of the 
parties to the Contract unless the same shall be 
ratified by Roderigue Hortalez & Co. and the 
Commissioners of the United States at Paris, for 
which purpose it is agreed to be submitted to 
them, anything herein contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding. But it is nevertheless to be 
understood that the United States may and shall 
have liberty to draw in the course of five or six 
months from the date hereof upon the said Rode- 
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rigue Hortalez & Co. for the sum of One hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, equal to two millions 
and three hundred thousand livres Tournois, 
which shall be duly paid. 

In witness whereof the contracting parties 
have hereunto set their hands and seals this 
sixteenth day of April i n the year of our Lord 
1778- 

J. It. Lazarus Thi^veneau de Francy, 

William Ellerv. 

jAues Forbes. 

William Henbv Dravton. 

William Duer, 

Sealed, »gned, and delivered in the presence Oi 
Charles Thomson, 
Secretary of Congress. 

This contract, so precise in its stipulations, does 
not calm the troubled waters. Shipments continue 
under its prorision.s but payment for them is not 
mad e b y Congress. The party which supports 
Arthur Lee in this a.^st:nibly, led by his brother Rich- 
ard Henry Lee and Samuel Adams, is too strong. 
Finally, in September, 1778, the Committee of Con- 
gress, to have the matter closed up, send a copy of 
the Contract to the American CoinmlsHioncrs in I'uris 

tnr r»nh*r inrnrmatinn Q;i-ie nssna ^nA^^P^f. Ki> 

u anu John Adams 
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appointed in his place. The Commissioners accord- 
ingly address the following letter to the Count de 
Vergennes ; 



" Passy, September 10, 1778. 

" Sir : By some of the last ships from Amer* 
ica, we received from Congress certain powers 
and instructions which we think it necessary to 
lay before your Excellency, and which we have 
the honor to do in this letter. 

"On the 13th of April last Congress resolved, 
'That the Commissioners of the United States in 
France be authorized to determine and settle 
with the house of Roderigue Hortalez & Co. the 
compensation, if any, which should be allowed 
them on all merchandise and warlike stores, 
shipped by them for the use of the United States, 
previous to the 14th day of April, 1778, over and 
above the Commission allowed them in the 6th 
article of the proposed contract between the 
Committee of Commerce and John Baptiste 
Lazarus Th^veneau de Francy.' 

" In the letter of the Committee of Commerce 
to us, in which the foregoing resolution was 
enclosed, the Committee express themselves 
thus: 'This will be accompanied by a contract 
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entered into between John Baptiste Lazarus de 
Th£veneau de Francy, agent of Peter Augustine 
Caron de Boaumarchais, representative of tlie 
house of Roderigue Hortalc?. & Co. and the 
Committee of Commerce. You will observe that 
tlieir accounts arc to be fairly scttlcd,and what is 
justly due paid for, as, on the one hand. Congress 
would be unwilling to evidence a disregard for, 
and contemptuous refusal of, the spontaneous 
friendship of His Most Christian Majesty, so, on 
the other, they arc unwilling to put into the prl- 
v ate pockets of individuals what was graciously 
designed for the public benefit. You will be 
pleased to have their accounts liquidated, and 
direct, in the liquidation thereof, that particular 
care be taken to distinguish the property of the 
crown of France from the private property of 
Ilortalez & Co., and transmit to us the accounts 
so stated and distinguished. This will also be 
accompanied by an invoice of articles to be im- 
ported from France, and resolves of Congress 
relative thereto. You will appoint, if you should 
judge proper, an agent or ag-rnts to inspect the 
. — ftluUty of such goods as you may apply for 
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before they are shipped, to prevent any imposi- 
tions, 

" On the l6th of May last, Congress resolved, 
' That the invoice of articles to be imported 
from Fiance, together with the list of medicines 
approved by Congress, be signed by the Com- 
mittee of Commerce,and transmitted to the Com- 
missioners of the United States at Paris, who are 
authorized and directed to apply to the house of 
Roderigue Horlalez fit Co. for such of said articles 
as they slull have previously purchased or con- 
tracted for; that copies of the invoice be deh'vered 
to Mons. de Francy, agent for Roderigue Hor> 
talez & Co., together with a copy of the foregoing 
resolution ; and that the articles to be shipped 
by the house of Roderigue Hortalez & Co. 
be not insured, but that notice be given to the 
Commissioners in France that they may en- 
deavor to obtain convoy for the protection 
thereof, 

" We have the honor to enclose to your Excel- 
lenc)' a copy of the contract made between the 
Committee and Monsieur de Francy, a copy of 
Monsieur Francy's powers, and a copy of the list 
of articles to be furnished according to that con. 
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dorsemenl of Bcaumarchais. That it is so considered 
by Congress is evident from subsequent proceed- 
ings. De Rayncvai obeyed his instructions, and, with, 
out any compromise of diplomatic reserve, explained 
Beau march a is's operations in such a way as to satisfy 
Congress that they were correct. The proof of this is 
evident in the following letter sent to Bcaumarchais 
Pgaf the close of the year 1778, and received by him 
in Januaiy, 1779 : 

" Sir : The Congress of the United States, sen. 
sible of your exertions in their favor, present you 
with their thanks and assure you of their regard. 

They lament tlic inconvenience you have suf- 
fered by the great advances made in support of 
these States. Circumstances have prevented a 
compliance with their wishes; but they will take 
the most effectual measures in their power to dis- 
charge the debt due you. 

"The liberal sentiments and extcn: 
which could alone dictate a conduct like j 
arc conspicuous tn your actions and adorn your 
character. While with great talents you served 
your Prince, you have gained the esteem of this 
infant Republic and will receive the united 
applause of the New World. John Jav, 

"President." 



views 
; yours 
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It must not be forgotten that Congrewt held its 
Kuions with closed doors and kept no record of its 
discussions. A record of its acts, resolutions, reports 
and similar documents was kept, but none of its de- 
bates, as far as I can learn. The only official glimpse 
we have of these is probably that furnished by Ge- 
rard de Rayneval, who was daily advised of what trans- 
pired in relation to French interests. It may be con. 
jectured by what follows that, at the time John Jay 
sent the above letter to Beaumarch aJs, t he Lee partx_ 
_wa s vo ted dowQ^ But it did not remain pasuve. 
Determined to create public excitement on the Beau- 
marchais business, it employs early in January, 1779, 
the powerful and popular pen of the author of " Com- 
mon Sense," Tom Paine, who is not only a jour- 
nalist at this time but the holder of a lecreMryship 
under the government. Tom Paine, accordingly, 
reiterates in a newspaper the fajse assertions of Ar-_ 
^^''^>.^*_i.'' regard to the supplies furnished by 
Beaumarchais. The following letter by Gerard de 
Rayneval tells the story with sufficient cleameit. He 
writes to the Count de Vergenncs January 10, 1779 ; 



" The disadvantages of the freedom of the 
press begin to be apparent here, as in all countries 
where it is recognised. M. Patne, secretary to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, has been led 
by his animosity to M. Silas Deane to publish a 
scandalous assertion that the assistance furnished 
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by M. de Beaumarchais had been promised as a 
gifl, and that he had the written evidence of it 
in his possession. I was too sensible of the 
cHcct of this falsehood not to tiike nicasiircs to 
forestall it. As I had always been on good 
tcnns wilhM.^aine I resolved to call on him 
and try to have him correct his statement in 
such a way as not to leave any Imputation 
against France. I had a great deal of trouble in 
convincing him of his error, and especially to 
make him promise to retract it. But, to my 
great surprise and diiisatisfactlon, nothing has 
been published by him calculated to remove 
the impression produced by his false assertion. 
I then thought it necessary to refer what he 
wrote to Congress. Congress, however, did not 
wait for this to show me its indignation. It no 
longer entertains the slightest doubt on this 
affair as it really is; the very day the paper 
appeared it took steps to rectify this claim by 
leaving His Majesty free to offset any portion 
of it by liis iiKlcbCcdness to the States for 
subsistences furnished to his forces. More- 
over, Monscigncur, alt assure me that 
Messrs. Lcc and Samuel Adams prevented 
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M. Paine from giving me the satisfaction de- 
manded." 

The result is, Tom Paine is deprived of liis sccrc- 

liiryslii]), for, .t week Ijttcr, C.L'rnnl de Kayucval thiii 
cuiiliiiues : 

" The only remedy that occurred to me to 
overcome this difficulty, and even profit by it, 
was to have an offer made to M. Paine to secure 
him a salary by the King, in place of that he lost. 
He called and thanked me for this, i stipulated 
that he should not make any publication on 
political affairs nor in relation to Congress, with- 
out first consulting me, and that he should 
employ his pen chiefly in inspiring the people 
with sentiments favorable to France and the 
alliance, and in such a way as to maintain hatred 
and distrust of the English. He seemed to 
accept this task with pleasure. I promised him 
the .same salary of n thousand dollars per annum, \y;_ 
as soon as Congress dismissed him. He has 
already entered on his duties by declaring in 
the Gazette of the i6th inst. that the matter of 
assistance did not concern the Court, and was not 
a political affair," * 

* See Appendin 1. 
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Owipj to the efforts of Silas Deane to defend him- 
self. Arthur Lee was now recalled from Paris in his 
turn. The Lee party resumed its machinations 
against Beaumarchais. and this time they i>r..ved 
successful by preventing the settlement of his 
accounts. As we shall return to this party again, 
when we reach the correspondence of Gerard de 
Rayneral. wc follow the course of Beaumarchais as 
recounted by himself and his biographer Dc Lomcnic. 
Beaumarchais continues to supply the Americans 
and ci|uiiM a fleet. Tlic following letter to Uc 
Francy it in rclBtioii to it : 

" Paris, December 6, 1778. 

"I send beforehand the privateer 'Zephyr' 

to inform you that I am ready to despatch a 

fleet of twelve vessels with the ' Fier Rodrigue " 

~at the head of them. This fleet is fully armed. 



"You will receive by the 'Fier Rodrigue' all 
my accounts with Congress fully made out. 
including insurance, without policies, because I 
am my own insurer, and there is no doubt, 
according to all commercial decisions in Europe, 
that to insure, or to take the risk of insurance, 
gives an incontestable right to payment. Con- 
o ed to pay for cargoes it 
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does not receive, which may have been lost on 
the passage from Europe. I shall accompany 
my accounts with an exact statement of what I 
have received from Congress, in spite of the 
__faithless deputation at Fassy which has claimed 
every return cargo. . . . This constant wrong 
done me irritates me, and I have firmly resolved 
not to have anything more to do with the depu- 
tation so long as that rogue Lcc belongs to !t."_^ 

Not only did Beaumarchais send a Beet to supply 
munitions of war and to trade with the Americans, 
but he acted as cashier and banker for the volunteer 
French officers who had gone to America in his 
vessels. He continues in relation to this service : 

" I have received no money for Count 
Pulaski other than that which he gave me him- 
self, out of which I have just paid one hundred 
touis on his receipt. I will send you his account 
as it now stands. He was to write to me, but I 
have no news from him. 

" I approve of what you have done'for M. Lafa- 
yette, the brave young fellow! In obliging men 
of that stamp you serve me just as I want to be 
served." 
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Lafayette, says De Lomcnie in a foot-note, wu de- 
voured by American usurers. Beaumarchais slates 
that he found " Jerusalem at Philadelphia." Francy, 
who was intimate with the young general, had no 
hesitation in lending his patron's money to him. 

" Remember me often and kindly to Baron 
Steuben. According to what I hear from him I 
congratulate myself on having sent so line aii 
officer to my friends the free men, and for having 
compelled him, in a certain way, to enter upon 
such a noble career. I am not at all uneasy 
about the money I lent him for an outfit. Never 
have I made a more satisfactory use of money, 
for I have placed a man of honor where he ought 
to be.* I learn that he is inspector-general of 
all the American forces! Tell him that his fame 
pays the interest of his debt, and that I have no 
doubt of its payment in this way at usurious 
rates," 

The letter closes with his compliments to Silas 
Deane, whom he endorses as a worthy Republican 

* On Ihc dt^lh of Itcaumairhais, Mar iS, 1799, >n invtnlory 
wu tsken of his aswts. On ihc list jppean the following item 
of Sicubcn '• indibtedncu >o ihc cslale : 

"A Steuben, pour avancn fiites en p«rticulicr pour puur en 
Ameriqnc, el 1 des oevenx pout aller k le jolndte, 5997 fn. a to)*. 
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who would be of far more use to his country (in 
Paris) than "that l ow intriguer Lee." 

We now reach the period of the active and open 
participation of the French government in the 
American war. Henceforth, Beaumarchais is a more 
secondary character. The foregoing documents, 
with the comments added, exhibit his diplomatic and 
commercial capacity as well as afford glimpses of his 
ulents in other directions. They make clear the 
nature of his engagements with the United States, 
and show why, through the misconception of his real 
and inestimable services, he could not obtain a settle- 
ment of his claims on our countr)- during his lifetime. 
Before following him to the end, it is well to linger 
for a moment on the machinations of his persistent 
enemies, Ducoudr ay and Dr^Dubourg. whose un- 
favorable reports in the hands of~Arthur Lee and bU 
faction in Congress do him so much mischief. 
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THE ENEMIES OF BEAUMARCHAIS. 

ARTHUR LEE, a sort of political lago, is the 
most persistent and vindictive of the enemies of 
Beaumarchais, as will be seen farther on. Gerard de 
Rayneval, in a letter to the Count de Vergennes, 
dated September 27, 1779, characterizes the state- 
ments of Arthur Lee as ''an absurd tissue of lies and 
sarcasms which can do nothing but compromise those 
who have the misfortune to be in correspondence 
with him." 

Of Ducoudray there is little to add except that he 
was an able engineer ; that he did all the harm he 
could to Beaumarchais, and that he was drowned in 
the Delaware during the war. Lafayette styles him 
''a clever busybody, a good officer, but vain even to 
craziness/* while he speaks of his death as a '' lucky 
accident." 

Dr. Dubourg was a botanist whose acquaintance 
Franklin had made during his sojourn in England, 
and with whom he corresponded before he left that 
country. Like many other large and small capitalists 
of the day in France who were encouraged by the 
government to make such investments, Dubourg 
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necessary at tilis critical juncture; but allow me 
to express a doubt whether there are not other 
means, even better ones, for guaranteeing this 
important secret. There are perhaps a hundred, 
perhaps a thousand, persons in France, with very 
inferior talents to those of M. de Bcaumarchais, 
who could better carry out your views by in- 
spiring more confidence among those with whom 
they would have to deal." 

De Lomcnie aplly remarks Ihat this letter proves 
the support by the govcnimcnl of not only Ileaumar- 
chais's commercial emerpiise. but of others like it ; it 
also proves the justice ot Bcaumarchais's claims in 
Congress for return cargoes in accordance with the 
agreement entered into with its Paris agent, Silas 
Deanc. Vergennes communicated Dr. Dubourg's 
letter to Beaumarchajs, who sent the following answer 
direct to the doctor : 

" Tuesday, July 16, 1776. 
*■ . . . I now comprehend very well why you 
have taken time to write to the minister about 
me. But, to obtain real information, was it really 
necessary to provide him with tiiat which is not 
so? Suppose thnt I do go into society and am 
fond of display, and keep young ladies — what 
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has that to do with our aflairs? The young 
ladies whom I have kept for twenty years, sir, 
are your very humble servants. They were once 
four sisters and a niece. Three years ago, two of 
these kept young ladies, to my great sorrow, 
died. I now keep only three, two sisters and my 
niece, which is not very ostentatious for an indi- 
vidual of my standing. But what would you 
think if, on better acquaintance with mc, you 
also discovered that, pushing scandal to greater 
lengths, I likewise keep boys, two young 
nephews, very good-looking, and again even the 
unfortunate father who brought such a scanda- 
lous voluptuary into this world? As to my fond- 
ness for display, that is wor.'se still. Finding for 
the past three years that laces and embroidered 
coals were too mean to suit my vanity, have I 
not afTectcd to gratify my pride with cuffs of 
plain white muslin? The finest black cloth is 
not too fine for me, and sometimes I have been 
seen pushing puppyism even to silk, when the 
weather happened to be too warm— but I entreat 
you, sir, not to impart this to M. te Comte de 
Vcrgcnncs, for you will ruin me in his esti- 
mation. 
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" You had your reasons for writing evil to him 
about me, of whom you know nothing; I have 
mine for not taking ofTcnse at it, although I have 
the honor to know you. You are, sir, an honest 
man with sudi a burning desire to do a great 
t^ood that you thought yourself warranted in 
doing a little evil in order to succeed. This is 
not exactly the Scripture standard of morality; 
but 1 have found a good many who accommodate 
themselves to it. The Fathers o( the Church, to 
convert the heathen, sometimes indulged in simi- 
lar risky citations, in sacred calumnies which they, 
among themselves, termed pious frauds. But let 
us stop jesting. I have no feeling in the matter, 
because M. de Vergcnnes is not a small man, and 
I hold myself subject to his reply. Let those of 
whom I ask credit in business distrust me if they 
please; but let those who are animated by genu- 
ine zeal in behalf of common friends think twice 
before breaking with an honorable man who 
offers to render every service and make every 
useful advance to these very friends. Now, sir 
do you understand me ? 

" I have the honor to be, sir, with the 
highest consideration, your vciy humble and 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF BEAUMARCHAIS'S 
CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 

IN 1781, Beaumarcliais's accounts still remained un- 
paid. John Jay, as President of Congress in 1779, 
was, as we have seen, satisfied of the necessity of 
settling them, and had assured' Beau ma rcha is that his 
claims would be honored. Silos Deane, who was 
qualified to adjust the balance due, had returned to 
France and fixed the amount at 3,Soo,ooo francs. ^ 
Thus endorsed by the accredited representative of 
Congress who had contracted the debt, Beaumarchais 
urged payment. He received no answer for two 
years. In 1783, a new agent of the United States, 
Mr. Barclay, is sent as Consul-General and is in- 
structed to revise the accounts adjusted by Silas 
Deane. Beaumarchais refuses to accede to this. 
Barclay declares that the United States will pay 
nothing unless the accounts are re-examined. Beau- 
marchais resisu for a year and then yields. The 
accounts are revised and reduced by Barclay. Things 
remain in this state until 17S6, v.hcn, in the adjust- 
ment of Che accounts between the French and United 
Stales governments, there is a dispute about a million 
francs, which the latter claims as part-payment of 
Beaumarchais's account, but with which the Count dc 




Vergtfnnes declares that the United Stales govern- 
ment have nothing to do. This is the million re- 
ceipted for by Beaumarchais June lo, 1776, for which 
he was alone accountable to the Count de Vergcnnes. 
In spite of this Congress came (o the conclusion that 
Beaumarchais owed the sum to the United States and 
that his account should nut he settled until this mys- 
tery was cleared up. It is only cleared up now in the 
work of De Lomcnie, which shows conclusively that 
_ the United Stales had no right to demand it. In 
1787, with patience exhausted, Beaumarchais addresses 
a letter to the President of Congress, from which the 
following is an extract : 

"What do you suppose is tlic general opinion 
here of the vicious circle in which you have in- 
volved mc ? Wc will not reimburse M. dc llciiu- 
marchais until his accounts arc adjusted by us. 
and we will not adjust his accounts, so as not to 
pay them! With a nation that has become a 
powerful sovereign, gratitude may be a simple 
virtue unworthy of its policy; but no govcrn- 
mcnt can be relieved from doing justice and of 
discharging its debts. I venture to hope, sir, 
that, impressed by the importance of this matter 
and the soundness of my reasoning, you will 
oblige me with an official reply stating what 
decision the honorable Congress will come to, 



either to promptly adjust my accounts and settle 
them, like any equitable sovereign, or submit the 
points in dispute to arbiters in Europe with re- 
gard to insurances and commissions, as M. Bar* 
clay had the honor of proposing to you in 1785. 
or, finally, to let me know without further shift 
that American sovereigns, unmindful of past 
services, deny mc justice. I shall then adopt 
such measures as seem best for my despised 
interests and my wounded honor, without lacking 
in the profound respect with which 1 am, sir, the 
very humble servant of the general Congress and 
yourself, Monsieur le I'residcnt. 

"Caron de Beaumaechais." 

Congress found this letter somewhat olTensive, and, 
-to give its creditor a lesson, handed over the accounts 
fur cxamluacion to the only man whom Ikaumarehais 

would have excluded from that task, Arthur L«. 

Lee made short work of it ; he decided that not only 
the United States owed Beaumarchais nothing, but 
that lie owed the United Slates i,Soo,ooo francs. / 
After four years of opposition to this by Beaumarchais, 
Congress, in 1793, ordered a new investigation of the 
claim by Alexander Hamilton, who reversed Arthur 
Lee's verdict and pronounced the indebtedness of the 
United States to Beaumarchais to be 3,380,000 francs, v 
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Unfortunately, the "lost million" again turned up, 
and the accouiU remained unpaid. iMcanwhile, the 
French Revolution had made Beauniarchais a refugee^ 
in Hamburg, where, without money and living in a 
garret, he resolved to leave to his daughter his 
American claim as a legacy, with a memorial of which 
the following is the opening passage : 



" Ainericaiw, I served you with untiring zeal. 

I have thus far received no return for this but 

vexation and disappointment, and I die your 

creditor. On leaving tliis world. I have to ask 

you to give what you owe me to my daughter as 

a dowry. When I am gone she will, perhaps, 

have nothing, on account of other wrongs against 

which I can no longer contend. Through your 

delay in discharging my claims Providence may 

have intended to provide her with a resource 

against utter destitution. Adopt her after my 

^cath as a worthy child of the country! Her 

another and my widow, equally unfortunate, will 

<;onduct her to you. Regard her as the daughter 

of a citizen. . . Americans, ... be charitable to 

^four friend, to one whose accumulated services 

liave been recompensed in no other way 1 Date 

9Muiit Belisario" 



Other pathetic and somewhat (lowery pass.iges 
of ihix memorial, characteristic of tlicir author 
iind excusable in one who stands .un the verge of 
the grave, are omitted. Congress remains deaf to 
the appeal of one who had been its purveyor in 
times of trouble. Not only is he suffered to die 

without a Sftilcment of his chtiin, but for t liiriy-six 

_j'cars after his death, from 1799 to 1SJ5, every i»uc- 
ccssivi; government in I'raiice, and every French 
minister Lo the United States, tried in vain to effect 
this in behalf of his heirs. Aniung the French minis- 
ters who performed this duty w.is Talleyrand, who 
thus writes : 

"Opposition is made to M. dc Bcaumarchais's 
licirs on account of a receipt he gave June 10, 
1776. for one million francs, paid to him by order 
of M. dc Vcrgenncs, and it is pretended that this 
sum should be credited on account of the supplies 
which he furnished to the United States, As 
the p.iyment and purpose of this million related 
to a measure of secret political service ordered 
by the King, and immediately executed, it docs 
not seem either just or proper to confound this 
with mercantile npcrations, Liter in date, carried 
on between Congress and a private individual. . . 
I request you accordingly, citizen minister, to 
support tiie demands of the Beaumarchais family 
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and to Uy stress oti the considerations of national 
loyalty and honor to wliich it ajipciils. A French 
citizen who risked iiis cnlirc fortune to \\c\^ the 
Americans, and whose zeal and activity were so 
essentially useful during the war which g:ivc them 
tlicir liberty and their rank among nations, might 
unquestionably pretend to some favor; in any 
event he should be listened to when he asks for 
nothing but good faith and justice. 

" Talu'-vkanu." 

This view of the case by a remarkably clear-lieaJed 
■nan may be accepted as the final verdict. The Uni- 
ted States guvernmcnt persisted, notw ill islanding, in 
rcfunin^ a settlement of the debt, in spile uf favorable 
opinions by eminent American lawyers, and in spUe of 
the presence at Washington of Ilcaumarchais's d;iugh-__ 
ler^ wbo.wilh her son, cume in 182410 solicit it in 
person.* Only in 1835 was tlie matter finally dis- 
posed of in the summary settlement uf I'rench claims 
generally, under the administration of Oenernl Jack- 
ion. Hamilton, in 1793, adniiticd that llie Uniicd 
States otred Ik-auniarchais .it least j,iSo,ooo francs ; 
in 1835 the heirs had the option of takiiij; 800,000 
francs, or nothing. They accepted lliis sum. All that 
can be added is that, considering the important evi- 
dence which time has brought to lif^ht in rcl.ilion to 

* See Appendix II. 
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the great services of Ueaumarcliais to the country, 
this settlement of his cUiini can not be regarded as 
either equitable or creditable. 

To say that lieaumarebais, in serving the United 
Stales, was inllucnced by an ab.stract love of freedom, 
ur by pliilaiilliropic mutives, would be saying too 
niucli ; bill litis docs not prevent (ine from asserting 
that kindred sentiments [irompled him lo interest him- 
self heartily in the American cause. Itcanmarchais 
loved his country, as all I-'iciiclimen do intensely, and 
when it became invohTd in ilic' American war, he was 
at least patriotic. I lad he been a mere speculator, as 
some have styled him, he wonkl, on many occasions, 
have KiLcririeed the hiterests nf his country to his [Kr- 
simal interests. Again, he shared in llie eniliusia9<m of 
liis day for .social reforms, as null as In the eliivalrous 
Kcnlimenls of men like iMifayctle. His expressions 
of sympathy for l.afayctle and Sienben, also his 
praise of the bravery of the American soldiers, were 
sincere. AdmJltiiig tliat he was vain, as is apparent 
in his letters and memorials, and that he wanted to 
profit hy his commercial ventures, other impulses 
prompted his remarkable energy. He was a real 
friend and a generous one to the men he employed ; 
he entered into the spirit of tlicir action, gave them 
money freely, and encouraged them wiih iieariy ])raise. 
Calvinist merchants were not .-ilhuvcd certain commer- 
cial privileges at BordiMiix; he made an eloquent 
appeal in their behalf with success. The traiisporia- 
lion of goods across the country was .'•ubject to a tax ; 



XI. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF GERARD DE RAY- 

NEVAL— 1778-1779. 

THE treaty of amity and commerce between France 
and the federated colonies of Americai which 
brought France to an open rupture with England in 
support of its allies was signed in Paris February 6, 
1778. Up to this, time France had rendered them 
only secret assistance, and, thus far, had assumed 
none of the responsibilities of the war. Now, how- 
' ever, things were changed ; the participation of France 
in the struggle made its risks equally great with those 
of the insurgents, and obliged its government to take 
part in the conduct of the war. A minister pleni- 
potentiary was accordingly sent to this country to 
supervise French interests under this treaty. This 
minister was Conrade Alexandre-Gerard de Rayneval, 
of an Alsatian family, and for a time anterior to this 
mission, chief clerk at Paris in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs.* 

* There were two brothers ** Gerard dc Rayneval " in the 
ministerial bureau under the Count de Vergennes on the outbreak 
of the American Revolution. One, as above named, was sent to 
the United States, and the other, who survived him, remained in 
France and in its diplomatic service as late as i8oa. The Count de 
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Gerard <lc Rayneval arrived in riiiladclphin, 
where the Continental Congress held ils sesj,ions, in 
1778; he returned to France in company with Jolin 
Jay in i779,on account of ill h«;allh. During his 
sojourn of a year in Thiladelphia he lived within fiixty 
paces of the Stale House, where the Continental Con- 
gress met, and its members daily consulted him. He had 
the right of attending the sessions when it s<it as com- 
mittee of the whole and when French relalions were 
under discussion. As the do^jis of Congress were closcil 
to the public, reporters not being then known, fl^rard 
de Rayneval's correspondence with the I-'rcnch Minis- 
lerof Foreign AflaiDt, the Count dc Vergennes, is pecu- 
liarly interesting and instrnctivc, furnishing as it 
does, togeilier with that of llie Chevulicr de la 
LuEcrne, his successor, the most complete reports 
which exist* of the discus.sions in Congress from 
1J78 down to the end of the Revoluiionary War. 
V Not only does he recount the doings and sayings of 
Congre.'wmen in and out of doors, but liis letters con. 

VetEenne*. in liii official relations with the brothers al home, ilcsig- 
naleil (he l>rDther sent to America ai " Gi'ranJ " and the other a* 
" De Rayne»al." JelTerMn. in a letter to James Madison d.iled 
Jamurrao, i?^?, alluded to ihe latlcr (misiakenlx calling hitn a 
brother-in-law of fliTBtd). and it seems lo me cipresscs opinions 
«f him due lo eatremc dcmotr.nlic prejudice. Convcrnciir Morris 
says of Jellertoo : "I think he does not form very jusi eslimarcs 
o( character but rather assigns too many to the liumble rank of 
fools, whereas in life the gradations are inrmilc and each individ- 
ual has his peeuliarilies of (on and feeble."— <" Tlie Diary and 
Letter* of Oouverneur Morris." ed. by A. C. Monis ) 

* SocUled by Mr. Uancrofi as cited I luhc preface. 
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tain reports on tlic political state of the country, 
entertaining glimpses of the society of the day, and 
particularly interesting trails of prominent men. Ge- 
rard de Rayneval died in France in 1 790. To a philo- 
sophic mind he united great tact and sagacity, as 
well as other capacities eminently qualifying him for 
the delicate mission he had to fill. 

The ship on which Gerard de Rayneval reached 
Philadelphia stopped at Chester, on the Delaware 
River, jnst below the city. Four members of Con- 
gress, with Hancock at their head, waited upon him on 
his arrival. In his account of l)is reception sent to 
the Count de Vergennes, July 15. he says : 

" Nothing can'equal the eagerness of members 
of Congress and other leading men to call on mc 
and express their sentiments in relation to the 
alliance and the steps taken by the King. I 
fear that I should be charged with exaggera- 
tion were I to state the terms which the most 
phlegmatic employ in their daily conversation 
with me. They style the King • Protector of 
the Rights of Humanity," which is always the 
toast in his honor." 

Two members of Congress brought their sons to 
Chester to see the new envoy, to impress on their 
minds early in life the importance and effect of 
sending a Minister by the King at this decisive 
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moment ; Hit, thought it vicll calciiUlcd to fix their 
directions and pohlical priiiciiiies. 

A diicuBion arose in Congress concerning a proper 

receptron oftlic French Minister, whetlrer the cere- 

m.niy ihnuJ.I \k an im|Ki«ing one. or a plain, uiiostcn- 

latious introduction to the .tssemUv. Sonic, mostly 

Nortlwrn luc.nbcrs prcfcrrvil tile laucr ; iithcrs, iii,»t. 

lyfrom Hie Sootli, wanted more show, and tiicse pre- 

vailed. Ccrar.l.coiisullcd as w court ctiiii.etle on 

•ncll .xrasion. in Krancc, shcmcd his tact l.y ilcfcrriiig 

I" rc|»ililicai>In»le«,and»U|.8cslciltlicsim,>lc.t cere. 

mony ,>».il,le. He „„ accordingly received in a 

plain manner. On rc|i.ining the proceeding lo the 

Count de Vergcnne. he sent with hi. letter a diagram 

"f Indeiiendence Hall, designating on it where the 

nicml«„ ,.11. will, ,h„ |„„i,i„„ „[ III,, „^.,j ^1^^.^ ^|. 

rectly in rrniil of tile IVe.ideiu's desk in the center o( 

the mom. 

Ten .lays nftcr Il.,>. July 35. |,c gives the Mi.nslcr 
an idc-i of the tcinjicr <.f Congress ; 

*• Party spirit exists in Congress as in all simj. 
Ur bodies. Questions sccin to arise, lioivcvcr, 
only tlirougli llie diversity of i.rinciplcs. or rather 
out of the different degrees of ambition of a few- 
preponderating members. Some want constant 
--Jaiatip!U.n_tlic leading offices, especially in Con- 
gressional membership; others, oii the contra^*, 
aim at securing a negative vote wliich uonid 
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render the choice of the different States subject 
to their will, ensure them their own places, and 
thereby give the government an aristocratic air. . 

'■ Several leading men have assured nie that 
Congress is not divided on the great objects of 
interest to Trance, nor on any subject which 
compromises the interests of the United States, 
A f.iction did exist in Congress before our treaty 
was received, all the more dangerous because 
treachery could not be imputed to it. It con- 
sisted of ambitious men, but of little inilucncc, 
It was their aim 'to maintain a sort of balance of 
power, so that, in case of a capitulation with 
England, they would be ready to profit by it. 
A Scotch minister named Witherspoon, the only 
one of Ills cloth in Congress, was the soul of this 
party. He combined two qu.nlities whicii seem 
incompatible in a high degree, great vehemence 
and mental suppleness. . . . Mr. Samuel Adams, 
who figured prominently at the outbreak of the 
Rcv<jIiitioii, belan^ed to it ; but, as evcrj-body is 
satisfied that the is-;ue o( the quarrel will be 
honorable and substantial, there is no distrust of 
these men." 

•< Vegetables, ilour and wood arc very abun* 



dant, and yet prices arc as high proportionately 
as for sugar and .similar articles wliich can be had 
only witli difllcuily." 

This anomaly is attributed by Ctrard to the readi. 
ncss with wiiith all Americans caleuhite, meaning 
probably tpttulale. "This science," he says, "is 
pushed fiinher here Ihan anywhere in Europe," 

Wishing tu make some public acknowlcdgiuciU of 
the honors paid to tiim on his arrival, he pro|)osed a 
banquet followed by a ball. But an obstacle arose 
which stayed proceedings and which shows ihc state of 
social intercourse at this time. He writes August 14 : 

"As they wanted to draw an absolute line of 
separation between Whigs and Tories, especially 
among the ladies, they gave me to understand 
tliat they would be obliged to me it I would not 
furnish by my example arms to either party. I 
rcg.ird tliis as treating matters rather seriously, 
but they allege a law of Congress which forbids 
public entertainments. This law originated with 
the northern Presbyterians at the time when 
Congress fervently besought the aid of Heaven. 
Things have taken another turn, and quite a 
number of senator s da nce every week. North- 
cm rigidity has become mollified in contact with 



Southern sensuousncss; but there is still hesita- 
tion in repealing the law. I presume, Mon- 
scigncur, that you do not object to knowing 
something of the moral tone of the country." 



November 14, he communicates more on this sub- 
ject : 

"The Philadelphia papers contain two rcsolu- 
tioiis passed by Congress. . . . The second is a 
renewal of the request made by certain States to 
_ interdict dances, spectacles, and races. The very 
day this resolution appeared a public (theatrical) 
performance, given by army officers and Whig 
citizens, was to take place. The following day 
the Governor of Philadelphia gave a ball, nu- 
merously attended. Congress, finding that its 
simple recommendation was not regarded a law, 
prepared a resolution on the l6th to enforce it, 
which rendered incapable of employment every 
officer who should take part in or attend any 
spectacle. On the other hand, Maryland, Vit* 
ginia, and Carolina regard' horse-racing as a 
national aiTair. It is the northern members, 
called tiic Presbyterian party, that delight in 
passing moral laws so as to keep their credit and 
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rigor in full exercise. Such contests interfere 
with important business. It is plain to mc that 
the delays which luvc occurred- since I came 
originate in these." 

The follonriiig item has interest in connection with 
the civil service : 

" Congress has determined to give its Presi- 
dent a salary sufficient for the usual display 
attached to the ofHce. A house is hired for him, 
suitably furnished ; a butler to provide for his 
tabic; and he is furnished M'ith a carriage and 
horses." 

Whether this is owing to peculation, of which there 
arc numerous instances, or to rchcve the President 
of domestic cares, and give him more time to attend 
to public business, be docs not know. 

"In general," he says, alluding to Congress, 
"the pay of its members is not in accordance 
with the dignity of the post. Some States give 
their representatives very little, and always enirr- 
get ically dispute their accounts. Ko one mem- 
ber lives becomingly, and none can give a dinner 
except at a tavern. One result of this poor pay 
is, whenever a member finds that his business 
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suffers, he leaves, and his State has no repre* 
sentative. The principle of rotation in office pro- 
duces a similar effeet. The southern membera 
carry out this principle, while the northern mem- 
ber*, especially from New England, seldom 
change their delegates, or other officers." 

Political feeling is thus il^'ptcted : 

" Everybody, almost, refuses to testify (against 
' the insolence of the Tories). The Quakers, 
especially, are accused of rendering all sorts of 
services to the English army. . . . S carcely one , 
quart er of the ordinary inhabitants of PhiladcU 
. phia now here favor the cause (of independence). 
Commercial and family ties, together with an 
aversion to popular govehnment, seem to account 
for this, _ The same feeling exists in New York 
and Boston, which is not the case in the rural 
districts, where the people are. more 'cultivators 
than merchants.' " 

August II, the character of the Contioeotal Con* 
gress again comes up : 

"My purpose in this letter is to picture to 
you the responsibility and internal composition 
cf Congress, as well as the way in which tb« 
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States are disposed to regard its authority and 
organization. 

"The result of my researclies goes to confirm 
the idea I had the lienor of transmitting to you 
on the credit which Congress enjoys. It has 
succeeded in securing tlie cntiie coniidence of 
the State governments as well as of the citizens. 
Whatever emanates from it is received with a 
sort of veneration. Tliis happy disposition is 
essentially due to the constant care it takes not 
to decide any important question before pre- 
paring the minds of the people for it, and after 
having assured itself of their sentiments. Tins 
is also due to the unanimity with which impor- 
tant affairs are considered and to its extreme 
deference to the special (State) governments. 
_ The rights of State sovereignty are so carefully 
re spected by it that the resolutions passed by 
some of the legislative bodies, often contrary to 
the measures recommended by Congress, do not 
affect the consideration in which it is licld. An 
example of this is found in the important ques- 
tion of how the Tories shall be treated. Con- 
gress had recommended mild and legal measures. 
Some States, especially Virginia and the Caro- 
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Unas, have, on the contrary, exercised the most 
arbitrary and rigid authority in this particu- 
lar, ... I contcnt_myself now by observing that 
the heads of the (State) governments, having no 
distrust and no suspicion of Congress aiming to 
extend its influence, arc interested in maintain- 
ing a consideration for it by which they profit in 
turn. This policy is all the more beneficial be- 
cause the most esteemed leaders and the best 
heads, which directed the Revolution at the 
start, have accepted the highest offices in their 
States, especially in the South. The really labori- 
ous and dull lives of the members of Congressi 
their remoteness from their own affairs, the lux- 
urious habits and turn of mind, somewhat mon- 
archical, of the large proprietors of the South, 
who have not organized their colonies on the 
popular principles of the North, and who are 
accustomed only to commanding a large number 
of slaves, have greatly contributed to this change 
(a deference to I'ederal aiiliiority) ; but the per- 
sonal humor of these Icatlcrs lias, so far, had no 
effect on tlie disposition of their constituents, 
who are stili more concerned than those of the 
North in maintaijiing a rotation in congressional 
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functions. Since I came here three members, 
one from Maryland, one from Georgia, and one 
from South Carolina, have been summarily re. 
moved without any clmrgc being preferred 
against them, and lliese changes have been 
frequent for some time past. 

" It is evident that the successive admission of 
so lai^ a number of iiidividuals into Congress 
prevents many able men from being there, men 
of such preponderating influence as when Con- 
Krc.« was first organized. ]->nm thix point of 
view it is not so well composed, altlioiigh it 
contains persons of great merit. But I do not 
know whether, stopping at general results, its 
actual state is not preferable, as tins contributes, 
in effect, to a maintenance of the confidence 
which the slightest jealousy or distrust would 
soon impair. It shapes a lai^;c body of subjects 
imbued with the principles i)eculiar to the 
common Constitution of the American republic, 
principles readily finding their way into minds 
disciplined by other habits and in which old prej. 
udiccs arc often confounded with the current 
axioms of the day. A very great advantage is 
that__CongrM9Js kept dependent on the people, 
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better preserves its general spirit, and is never in 
a conditiini to abuse its power. An equivocal 
expression escaping in debate suffices for the im- 
mediate revocation of a member; in multiplying 
this danger by the petty intrigues of personal 
jealousy, of which the best accredited are not 
found exempt after a too prolonged absence 
from their States, the ambition of private per- 
sons and of public bodies is thus apparently 
restrained by a powerful curb." 

I''i)l1<iwiiig tills s:i(;aeioiis cDiiniieiit there are other 
remarks on qnestiuns which divide northern and 
soiilhern sentiment ; and the letter concludes with 
this staleincnt, whicii will again serve our purimsc 
further on : 

" Another question whicli has warmly divided 
Congress is the rivalry bctwecnGencrals^Wash- 
_ington and Gates. The division is almost that 
between the southern and northern States; 
tile former support Washington, who is a Vir- 
ginian. This general, whose conduct seems to 
have merited the esteem of Europe, and who 
couples virtues with talents, has been vigorously 
attacked with all the arms that envy can supply. 
The split was getting to be dangerous. The 
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evacuation of Philaddpliia and the battle of 
Monmouth decided the question, and tiie parti, 
sans of General Gales arc reduced to silence. 
Fears, however, are entertained that the proud 
spirit of the latter may manifest itself on the 
junction qf the two armies. Thus far, all has 
passed ofl well between the two generals." 

The foregoing estimate of the Continental Con- 
gress on its good side is followed, in another letter 
of the same dale, by an estimate of it on its weak 
side; the former ii"ie Congrii en btau" and the 
other "/« VUti 4u Congrh" 

" I have thus far depicted the good side of 

CongKss, because I have taken the point of view 

of itit iittiicliDicnt lu jiuk-pcntleiicc jiiitl to the 

alliance, which is the most important point for 

us. But it is now time that you should know it 

■as well on its feeble side, so as to appreciate it 

as a whole. Most of the members who sit in 

Congress owe their pl.iccs to their zeal for the 

-American cause, as it is commonly called. But 

. kittle attention, however, has been p.iid to the 

^^ alcnts th at are requisite for the enormous labor 

"^hich eveiy branch of the Administration dc- 

Viands, and which Congress manages exclusively. 
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In some departments there is not a member who 
is familiar with their details. If one member 
happens to be more conspicuous than another on 
account of his intelligence, private jealousy and 
the principle of anticipating personal ascendency 
throw him in the background. A competent 
merchant on the Committee on Commerce is 
transferred to that of Foreign Affairs, and again 
displaced because he is suspected of making 
money out of secret information. There are 
many colonels and generals in Congress, but 
none are employed on the war committees. The 
result is, Monscigneur, the Administration is ex- 
tremely backward at all points wherever a fixed 
system and regularity in deLiils arc essential. 
Tlic arraii;,'cnii;iils for t lie or[,'iUiUiilion, recruit- 
ing. and regular service of the Continental troops 
remain in suspense, as well as a number of other 
matters. The finances, especially, suffer a great 
deal. . . . Congress is the universal merchant 
and provider. You can appreciate the effect of 
a lack of order in such an immensely important 
detail, the accompanying loss and inconvenience, 
especially when you con.sidcr that, by this course, 
it enters into competition with private mer- 



SUtc with the goods it „„ds. 

-I am «,rry ,„ be obliged to add. Moo. 
-gn.ur, „„t j,e™„,, di«i„,etes.ed„e s Z 
JK:c„„„o. integrity l.ave shed no Instre on T 

^i«ho,,,e;,„,eri„.,„p„hh.. ;::;«: 

«•»». A selfish and calcnlating spin, is wide- 
JP^ea .„.his,and,a„d„thonghL„„.e„se: 
ha, I,n„t,a„ put to its extension, there i, no 

Wd„y o™s. perhaps, one of the distinctive 
.»..s of the American. especin,„:o, the northern 
■W !„""'■" """'"""''% "crcise „„ 
™P»«a„.,n„nenceo„thef„.nredes,i„,of.he 

»• «ueiy. In ih,s connection he says ; 

•■Iftl,e English had shoun themselves. i„ 
»"c„ca, onc-half a, energetic, confident, and 
»»r.gco„, as they had only ,o„ often shown 
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themselves elsewhere, they would have found 
very little resistance, 

" The more apparent this contrast is here, the 
plainer does the hand of God appear in this 
event; had it not been for the generous part 
talccii by tlie Kuig (Louis XVI.) at the decisive 
moment, there is every reason to believe that the 
resources of the country would not have sufficed 
for obtaining its independence." 

How true this observatioi] is will be shown fur- 
ther on. 

In December following (1778) the aulliorities of the 
State of Pennsylvania gave a grand banquet on the 
occasion of electing a new President of the Executive 
Council. GtJrard de Rayueval reports of this as fol- 
lows to the Count de Vcrgenncs: 

" No greater manifestation of sensibility and 
delight could be made than was shown by this 
assemblage of two hundred and fifty persons 
every time an allusion was made to France and 
the alliance. When the health of the King was 
proposed every room rung with cheers and 
hurrahs. General Uecd, the new President, hav- 
ing shown to those near Iiim tiic portrait of the 
King which His M.Ljesty deigned to present to 
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me on my departure, everybody desired to see it. 
The box made ti.e tour of the tables, each send- 
"•£ a guest to thank me and to testify to the 
pleasure with which they had regarded the feat- 
ures of a monarch. Protector of JIumanity and 
Ihc best fried the States could ,,os«ess. I do 
not exageerate. Monseigneur. in this account. 
The transports of welcome regarding everything 
^hich concerns France satisfy me more and 
more that everybody in office, as well as all who 
are able to think on the subject, fee] in spite of 
national prejudices the full value of the friend- 
•hip and proceedings of His Majesty," 

R,?„"7l •"'%"""' inlcresting letters of Gerard de 
Raj^ncvai ,, that on .he Quakers, dated September 

"The following detail, in regard to the 
Quakers, which I have the l.onor to transmit to 
you. are of a mixed character. 

"At the beginning of the troubles, when the 
colon.es rebelled against the (Enghsh) project of 
dcnvmg a revenue from America, the Quakers 
had the most influence in the government of 
Pennsylvania. With one exception, all agreed to 
defend by force of arms the exemption from 
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every tax. Previous to this they had voted for 
the war against the Indians, and when the ques- 
tion of independence came up, the Quakers^ 
opposed it with all their might. Steps were then 
taken to excite the English and German popula- 
tion of the remoter sections of the colony, and 
Pennsylvania fell in with the sentiments of the 
other colonies. Upon this the Quakers made an 
outcry against war taxes, which placed them in 
such contradiction with themselves as to increase 
their discredit. 

"During the occupation of Philadelphia by 
the English, proofs were obtained of the services 
rendered to them by the Quakers; some of these 
were caught acting as spies, and, as it has been 
thus far the mistaken policy of the fraternity to 
support all individuals belonging to it, the odium 
and blame of this have reacted against the whole 
body. This devotcdncss did not preserve them 
from the exactions of the English, who disposed 
of whatever suited them, even of the furniture 
inside their houses. The Quakers furnished 
Geneial Howe with money to redeem them- 
selves, notwithstanding which their houses and 
gardens in Philadelphia were destroyed ; a prom- 
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inent man among tlicm, who had given a coit- 
sidcrnblc smn to Lord 1 lowc, pubUcly reproached 
him, .-iiiil declared that he would follow him 
wherever he went to recover the value of his 
duelling. 

" These barbarous proceedings, which have 
made more Whigs in America tlian there are 
Tories now, have not had the same effect on the 
'Quakers. You will remeinber, Moiiscigncur, a 
document full of a kind of arrogance wliich they 
had circulated in the Stale of Pennsylvania, 
where they no longer arc representatives. The 
only result was tlic indignation and contempt of 
the Whigs: but real orarfcctcd sentiment has no 
sliamc, and tlicy rather borrowed glory from this 
on the ground of persecution. The feeling, how- 
ever, did not last, and when the news came of 
the evacuation of New York (taken by the Urit- 
Uh). it was believed that, through secret intelli- 
gcncc, they were aware of it, and, afterward, that 
they would try to make up with the actual 
Government. The President of Congress notified 
me that they would confer with mc. They 
sounded him beforehand, and several deputations 
waited upon him, who confined themselves to 
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recommending private matters. They went 
further with mc. I will relate, Monseigneur, 
how this embassy was prepared and carried 



"Only the Quakers possessed any merchan- 
dise; they had bought it at low prices of the 
English, at the time of the evacuation (of Phila< 
delphia), and rc-sold it very dear. This furnished 
me with opportunities to have relations with ' 
many of them, and the desire to judge for myself 
of the actual state of such a celebrated sect led 
me into conversations with them, which turned 
only on general matters relating to their sect and 
principles. One day, one of them bluntly said 
tome: 'Tiice hast a good deal of trouble in 
finding furniture. Come into our houses and 
select what thee likes; thee wilt then address 
thyself to Congress, and Congress will take from 
us to give to thoc at any price thee pleases.' I 
felt the f(dl force of this rejoinder. I asked him 
why he did not pay voluntarily. "Our religion 
forbids us,' he replied. 'I fear then,' said I in 
return, ' that, as people accuse you, you have an 
easy conscience when called upon to pay money 
and to concern yourselves for things not to your 
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public ,„(I„„c. in ,„c,c,y ,|,a„ ,„ p„d„„ „„. 
■« and an inordinate love o( ease and indolence 
"US. ..rike enligh.ened people a, a mask (or 
l'>P~'..y. I manifested a desire to have thi, 
doubt cleared „p. Tl,is led ,„ a discussion. 
«l..ch ended by the Quaker ■ellinen,e,l,a, he 
would br,nB me a person «ho kne,v more ,l,a„ 
btmseir. able to solve my doubts, and with whom 
I could explam myself i„ French. The name of 
'h« person is Benezet, son of a French refugee 
-ho has turned Quaker, and who is a man of 
fatelhsence and learning. He prepared me for 
the m,ss,on by sending me one of the brethren 
«ho praised highly the merit and virtue, of this' 
sort of patriarch. 

•■ Finally he came, and we had several con. 
versafon, on the history, principle,, and ca«er 
ofh„.ec,. It was only a, our 1,« interview, 
two day, ago, that he at las, declared, yielding 
to my arguments, that, agreeing with mo,, of the 
(ratern,ty, he thought that the Quakers ought to 

-bm,t to the actual government and pay ,a„s, 
without questioning the u,e to which these might 
b« put; but that they had weak brethren among 
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them, whose scruples they were obliged to 
respect. I made him sensible of the dangers of 
this mistaken policy, one which involved a loss 
of public esteem universally, and warranted the 
distrust and rigorous measures of the govern- 
ment. I remarked to him that since they had 
been able to secure the conlidence of tiic English 
administration, the principles of which differed 
so much from their own, it would be easy to 
come to terms with a government tolerant in 
principles and which would not persecute them 
when once combined with it. Sicur Benezet 
seemed to have resolved to expound these 
truths; he ended by begging me to favor the 
fraternity, and especially to exercise my good 
ofHces in behalf of some Mennonites affiliated 
with them, who had been imprisoned and fined for 
not taking up arms. I replied that it was not in 
my mission to arrest the energies of the Ameri> 
can government, and that when tiie Quakers had 
performed their duties they would no longer be 
in fear of persecution. 

" The President of Congress expressed his best 
thanks to me for the way in which I had con- 
ducted this affair, and begged me to treat the 
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ulterior demands of the Quakers in the same 
fashion." 

SubscqucntIy,_May 1 6^^779, liesiiys: 
"The Quakers keep coiista>itly asking mc to 
mediate in their bcluir and to give them advice. 
I have confined myself to rccommeiKling them to 
again become citizens and to resume their place 
in the republic. They begin to realize the 
Illusion of their expectations, and there is good 
reason to believe that, whatever the result of the 
campaign may be, the sect will submit. This 
would be of great advantage to the United 
States, because the number, wealth, and con- 
sidcration of the Quakers, alone of itself, give 
standing to the Tory party. Congress, to which 
I report the requests of the Quakers, is satisfied 
with my conduct and with my replies to them." 
It seems, however, that the Quakers did not sub- 
mit Six months later. Chevalier de la huierne who 
had succeeded Gdrard dc Rayncval, reports (Novem- 
Her j6, i;Sc.), that Pennsylvania is making every 
effort to maintain its army contingent by suitable 
taxation, but thai the Quakers, together with other 
rehgious bodies, obstruct their efforts. 

" Their head men, questioned at the bar of the 
.™v«.ui^, .^j^iico in the most equivocal manner, 
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Among other questions put to them was tliis 
one, ' Do you recognize the House of Represent- 
atives of this State as legitimately endowed 
with legislative power and the Council with 
executive power?' To this question they an* 
swercd: ' Wc believe that the Legislature and 
magistrates, who act in fear and honor, are 
entitled to respect and obedience, and that it is 
our duty to live peaceably and honorably.' It 
was impossible throughout this interrogatory to 
draw them out of this ampliibologU. One of 
them called on me afterwards, and I made him 
ashamed of such affectation. He admitted that 
I was right, for he disliked disputes, but he did 
not alter his course." 



May 4, i;8i, Luzerne writes ; 

"The Quakers, whose numbers diminish dally 
in Pennsylvania and throughout the thirteen 
States, have imagined for many years that the 
Indians could be made to supply the deficiency 
in their numbers, several tribes of which have 
been converted to their religious and pacific 
ideas, the Iroquois, the Minnisinks, and the 
Delawares. The only effect of preaching this 
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morale to the Indians has been to diminish the 
number ai<iing the English. All the Quakers in 
Pliiladelphia who liave taken up arms, or volun^ 
tarily paid war taxes, have been cxcommuni. 
cated ; these, incrc-ising in number, declare 
themselves loyal." 

Gerard has an interview with a deputation of llie 
Delaware tribe of Iiidiaim, of which he gives the 
following accouill. under dale of June 4, 1779. Tlie 
Delawarcs complained of the nnn-fulfillmeni of 
treaties; the chief, "Capt. Kilbuck," exposing his 
griefs with admirable force and dexterity, said : 

" You have made baneful presents to us in 
making us familiar with the value of gold and 
silver, and in giving us strong drink. Gold and 
silver have made a people poor who lacked 
nothing, and you have made them contract 
wants which it is just that you should satisfy. 
Strong drink has made us weak, but we still have 
virtue enough left to enable us to do without it. 
We have seen tlic sincerity of the French friend- 
ship in not giving it to us notwithstanding the 
profit they might have derived from its com- 
merce. But it is a vice of the individual and 
not of the nation," 



.\ljuding to William Penn, they referred to old 
J treaties with hijn, and said that " their otvn traditions 

V were more reliable than the writings drawn up by 

■■ interested [Kiriies." 

C6r:ird animadverts on duelling. He writes under 
date of January 17, 1775 ; 

"Tlie rage for duelling here has reached an 
incredible and scandalous point. No repression 
of such a pernicious spirit is even thought of. 
This license is regarded as the appanage of 
liberty. Fortunately, in these combats nothing 
but the priming is burnt. Out of eight or nine_ 
duels which have occurred in the last few weeks, 
only one shot took effect in the coat of General 
Lee, who fought Colonel Laurens, son of the 
cx-prcsidcnt (of Congress), on account of the 
General's statements in relation to his condemna- 
tion. A senator, made to descend from his seat 
where he exercises sovereign authority, is led to 
the battle-ficid and forced to risk his life in sup- 
port of a suffrage dictated by duty I If this is 
freedom, it must be admitted that it is not for 
those who hold ofTice." 

During this year, 1778, Arthur Lee and Ralph 

_Izard, then in ICurope, send letters home filled with 

ridiculous cliargeii against Franklin, which circulate 
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•mmg members o( Consress and ilo miscliief. Giratd 
wmcsthus under date of October 17: 

"I told those who mentioned these charges 
to me that, following the example o/ the chil. 
dren of Noah, one h.,|f ol Congress should strip 
off its clothes and cover up his faults." 

The following observation, in relation to the polil. 
ical actmn of Stales as well as of individo.ils, help, e«. 
Plam the lorj ,sm of the epoch. Writing December 
At '778, Gerard says ; 

"It seems to me that the Americans were not 
__ripc, if I may use this expression, for popular" 
government. They were too much .nccustomed 
to the di5ti,iclio„, of authority, rank, honors, 
birth, and of wealth, for the class of citizens who 
enjoyed these advantages to willingly confound 
themselves with the masses. We .nccordingly 
see that the most democratic of the (slate) gov. 
emments h.-ive yielded to this penchant. The 
people of Massachusetts, among others, already 
fearthal they have entrusted their governments 
and council, with too much power; however 
this may be, it appears still very doubtful 
whether popular principles will prevail and purge 
constitution, of thi, tinge of aristocracy." 
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De Rayneval's first interview with Wasliington, who 
came to Pliilatlelphia to arrange the campaign for the_ 
[ulluwiiig yc^r, i»r<:cordc(l ui)di:r date of^ December 
JJ. '778: 

" General Washington arrived a few days ago, 
amidst public acclamations. I have had repeated 
conversations witii him. It is impossible to ex- 
press one's self in better terms on the alliancd 
and the gratitude due to His Majesty, who is 
called their benefactor. . . . Washington seems 
to deserve, as a man and a citizen, as much praise 
as [or his military talent." 

On the anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, July 4, 1779, tliiraril ordurii a Te Deitm sung in 
the Catholic church. In his reports on the anti-patri- 
otic Bcntinients of various sectarians he does not 
overlook those of his own religion. 

" It is the first ceremony of the kind in the 
thirteen States, and it is thought that the £clat 
of it will have a beneficial effect on the Catholics, 
many of wiiom arc suspected of not being very 
much attached to tlie American cause. My chap- 
lain delivered a short address which has obtained 
general approbation, and wliich Congress has de- 
manded for publication," 
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The correspondence of Gerard de Rayneval fur- 
nishes interesting information about men who played 
secondary parts in the revolutionary drama, but who 
were not the less valuable agents in achieving the in- 
dependence of the country. One of these was Dr. 
^^^goper; a clergyman at Boston, friend of Dr. Frank- 
lin, and *' one of the best speakers in Massachusetts." 
Dr. Cooper had voluntarily published several articles 
in defense of Count d*Estaing, against whom, as well 
as against the French generally, General Sullivan had 
excited public sentiment in New England. Pleased 
with these articles, Gerard sent his acknowledgments 
to Dr. Cooper and engaged a mutual friend to pro- 
pose to him to exercise his talents further in the same 
direction. The Doctor accepted the proposal. Gerard 
accordmgly gave him a regular salary for this service, 
^as indemnity for his losses in the common cause, as 
well as to enable him to employ a vicar, so that he 
might give himself up wholly to the work he under- 
took.'* General Sullivan himself, made sensible of 
his error in fostering bad feeling against the French, 
is brought over and likewise |Kiid for his services. He 
proves to be one of the most energetic and successful 
of Gerard's American supporters, both in Congress 
and in relation to the army. Another of these agents 
is Tom Paine, of whom mention is made elsewhere. 

We now reach the most remarkable political event 
oi the war, of which American historians say little, 
the Cabal against Washington, carried on mainly in 
Congress the first half of the year 1778. It is some- 
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These two parties, into which Congress was divid- 
ed, may be better styled a national party and a 
state-rights party. Debates between them were acri- 
monious, and the effect of these was a certain paraly- 
sis of both the diplomatic and military genius of the 
country. The representatives of the national party__ 
were Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Rob- 
ert Morris, Madison, the two Livingstons, and the 
Virginian statesmen generally ; while the leaders of 
the state-rights party were John Adams, Samuel 
Adams, and, exceptionally among the Virginians, 
Richard Henry Lee and Arthur Lee. Owing to the 
joint action of the Adamses and the Lees, whose States 
were most influential in the confederacy, on account 
of their population and superior resources, they domi- 
nated largely in Congress. These men, in addition to 
their devotion to the interests of their own States, 
cherished certain English sympathies and were 
strongly anti-French, because the French, naturally 
relying on the collective power of the States, would * \ 

not favor any policy which seemed to undermine this. \ 

To enable the reader to appreciate the conduct of this 
party, which the following extracts from the French 
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ministers' correspondence fully explain, it is neces- p 

sary to glance briefly at the prominent questions be- \ 

fare Congress during the war, in the' disposal of 
which the French minister had to be consulted. 

The Fishery question (still a bone of contention in ' 
these days) was a very important one at this time \ 

to New England. The other States thought it' was 
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excite the fears of the French envoys anil keep ihcm 
watclifiil of the debates. 

As early as December 6, 1778, Gerard writes to the 
Count de Vergeniies that he suspects a Mr. Temple, 
who had made his appearance in Philadelphia with 
letters of introduction from parties in the State of 
Massachusetts, of being a British emissary or spy 
sent to the United States to sow distrust of France, 
and to effect a separate reconciliation with England. 
Henry I^iirciis, at that time president of Congress, 
iissures him that Temple will be scot off, and that 
Samuel Adams himself, notwithstanding a warm per- 
sonal interest in Temple, is In favor of his dismissal. 
Richard Henry Lee pretended that the United _ 
Stales had a right to treat independently with Eng- 
land. 

" Members of Congress have assured me," says 
Gerard dc Rayncval, " that Lcc's assertion was 
received with contempt and indignation. A plu- 
rality of the members of his own State and of 
those from Massachusetts, in spite of the influ- 
ence of Mr. Samuel Adams, thought with Con- 
gress that such a principle would be a manifest 
infraction of tlic alliance and a lasting dishonor 
to thcUnited States. . . . All the delegates . . . 
affirmed to mc that not two men in Congress 
were capable of listening to Temple's proposals, 
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times called the "Conway Cabal/' but not correctly. 
Conway was a mere tool in the matter, and, his- 
torically, he serves as a scapegoat for more prominent 
personages. Washington, so far, had not been suc- 
cessful, the situation and sufferings of the army at 
Valley Forge being the result of the Revolution 
up to that time. American affairs were desperate. 
General Gates, the year before, 1777, had won the 
battle of Saratoga, which. gave him some prestige 
as a military commander. Steps, accordingly, were 
taken to displace Washington and put Gates at the 
head of the army. Hildreth says : •* While Washing- 
ton was exerting himself to the utmost to preserve 
the army from total disorganization, a project was on 
foot to remove him from the chief command. Several 
persons conspicuous in Congress and the army were 
more or less concerned in this movement, but most 
of the information respecting it has been carefully 
suppressed, and its history is involved in some ob- 
scurity. Every biographer has been anxious to shield 
his special hero from the charge of participation in 
this affair.*' This party ascribed to Washington ''a 
lack of vigor and energy, and a system of favoritism 
deleterious to the public service." Washington's 
successes in New Jersey, with the French alliance, 
put an end to the Cabal as far as the displacement of 
Washington was concerned. But the Cabal, notwith- 
standing, was kept up for a long time. Its subse- 
quent existence is either openly or covertly manifest 
in a steady opposition by certain members of Con- 
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but that the conduct of the State of Massachu* 

« . 

setts h ampered their resolution." 

Althous^h Congress sat with closed doors and the 
public was ignorant of what transpired at its sessions, 
something, of course, leaked out, which, coupled with 
its dilatory action, excited among the people more or 
less discontent. _The army had petitioned for public- 
ity of Co ngressional proceedings, especially in all mat- 
ters appertaining to the conduct of the war, but with- 
out effect. Silas Deane had published a pamphlet re- 
lating to these points, *' which," says Gerard, *' was not 
distasteful to the plurality of the members of Con- 
gress, wearied and ashamed of the ascendency en- 
joyed by the party headed by Richard Henry Lee and 
Samuel Adams." Referring again to the Temple 
affair, De Rayneval says that Samuel Adams called 
on him and *' swore to me that he had seen Temple 
but once at his house, and that he had only been 
polite to him because recommended by the State he 
represented." 

Continuing the subject a fortnight later, he adds : - 
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''The Congressional Committee is much ex- 
cited over the way in which I am to be answered . t '\ 

in relation to the (peace) doctrine of Mr. Lee. ; 

Four of its members have drawn up an answer, / \ 

Avhich has been confidentially communicated to , 
me, and it is quite satisfactory. But the fifth 
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pushed too far. Gerard de Rayiieval writes, May^ 

" Wliatcvcr opinions on the subject llie prcs- 
embers of Congress may entertain, nine, 
and perhaps ten, of the States will refuse to con- 
tinue the war for this necessary advantage to 
New England, which offers no reciprocity of 
interests." 

Certain members of Congress from other States 
bIiow him the letters received by tlieni from their con- 
stituents, in which the idea of treating tlie Fishery 
tjuestion to suit New England is rejected with 
warmth and indignation ; while the Eastern people 

e not disposed to regard the matter mildly. 

The Invasion of Canada, coupled with tlie posses- 
i of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, is anotlier 
question on which the New England representatives 
in Congress lay great stress. Washington, in an able 
and practical report, treating the question on its 
military merits, decides against It, which settles the 
[wint for a time. Subsequently he is disposed to 
favor an attack on Canada, to keep the army em- 
ployed ; but the French refuse to participate, on che< 
ground that the French government simply under- 
took to free the original thirteen States, and not make 
fresh conquests for liicm. 

The effort to bring Spain into the alliance, con- 
sidered so important in Paris, and which involved 
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members of Congress whom I have Interrogated 
reply almost unanimously tha^amuel Adams 
wanted a continuance of the troubles in order to ' 
maintain his own importance, and that liis asso- 
_cialion with R. H. Lee originated in their mu." 
— tual support of John Adams and Arfliur Lcc ; 
that the object of the delays, which this party" 
excites by all sorts of ruses, was to avoid' the ap- 
pointment of a plenipotentiary (for negotiating 
peace) because it felt that the latter would not 
obtain a vote of the present Congress. I ob. 
•erved to one of the most esteemed members 
that I admitted these motives and personal 
views, but that I xvas strongly disposed to think, 
according to the action in common of the Oppoii. 
tion, that its views extended farther; and that 
Messrs. Samuel Adams and Lee intended to 
postpone the decision i., order that the English 
commissioners, who were to make new overtures 
to the States, might arrive; that they undoubt- 
ediy flattered themselves they would forestall 
the confidence of the commissioners, so as to ren- 
dcr themselves masters of the negotiations, havfc 
these lake place in America, and thus obtain a 
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by the opposite party in concluding the treaty 
with the King of France. I supported this con- 
jecture by the statement he himself had made to 
me, that these two men had insisted on Con- 
gress treating with the last English commission 
after the arrival and ratification of our treaties." 



May 7,' he says ; " Boston is the theater of the op- • 
position party." Next day he continues : 

" The personal tie between Messrs. Adams and 
Lee dates from the beginning of the troubles. 
It was through the good offices of the former that 
Mr. Arthur Lee procured the agency tn London 
of the State of Massachusetts Bay. Hence the 
political importance of Lee, who showed his 
gratitude by every sort of reciprocal kindness. 
The Virginians are not the only ones who en- 
tered into the quarrel with ideas of political free- 
dom and independence. When these ideas be- 
gan to work in the other provinces, the Eastern 
States affected a pride and a tone of superiority 
which circumstances favored, and which engen- 
dered the desire to dominate over a freedom they 
had founded, while the esteem they had acquired, 
whether on account of their popularity, and other 
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It is certain that if General Washington were 
ambitious and an intriguer he might have 
effected a revolution ; but notliing on tlie part 
of tiiis general, nor of the army, lias caused 
the slightest umbrage ; the principle that the 
quality of citizen is first, and that of officer sec- 
ond, is constantly on the general's lips. The 
policy of the factimi on this point is to secure for 
the Eastern States and Virginia, in times of 
peace, the ascendency which these powerful prov- 
inces will possess over both the States ami the 
armies, for lack of a force common to the States, 
and under the direction of the gcncnd power of 
Congress. Hence the idea which lias obtained 
such credit here, of revising the army when peace 
is declared, and of only retaining a small corps of 
provincial soldiery. The Eastern States would 
find this to tiieir advantage, because they are 
already provided with a numerous militia. 

"Another view of the faction, whicli I had the 
honor of transmitting to yoic, is to bring about 
tlic necessity of peace in such a way as to nego- 
tiate directly with England, and sti|)ulnte some 
sort of alliance with this ptiw,?!', ilie credit of 
which would sustain the faciiuii. Such is the 
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enemy to his country, and my enemy as a sena- 
tor, a citizen, and a man I ' 

"The other members gave utterance to the 
snmc sentiments with more or less emphasis ac- 
cortliiig to their character. The leaders of the 
apposition alone remained silent. The resold' 
tion giving the King the strongest assurances of 
gratitude and attachment, and of the loyalty of 
Congress to the principles of the alliance, and es> 
pecially Fcgardlng ne{rotIatIons with the common 
enemy, was passed without a dissentient voice." 

A month later(_the Fishery question is again 
brought up in Congress. He writes, June 19,1779: / 

"The danger arising from Adams and Lee 
pressing the Fisheries question is lessened by the 

. absence of R. H. Lee and Samuel Adams. Lee 
has been charged in open session of the Vir^nia 
Assembly of haying sacrificed the best interests 
of America and of the alliance, ^hjle^the storm 

__ raised against Samuel Adams in Boston lias just 
compelled him to return there. . . . These two 
champions find it necessary to talk in a different 
way on account of public clamor. They arc now 
doing all they can to make it appear that they 
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The members from Virginia. New York MarvlnnH 
c wiicr states, express warmest ihaiiks la H,. R-,,. 
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"Sir. ,e should be defieien. i„ ,he respect d«e 
«o duLnsuished merit if we should fail to cm. 
brace ,h,s opportunity o, testifying to the high 
ostcem wh,ch you have obtained throughout this 
wuntry by your public and private conduct 
Vou hav. happily combined a vigilant devo. 
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tion for the dignity and interests of our most 
excellent and iilustrious ally with a generous 
attachment to the honor and welfare of these 
States. 

"Your prudence, integrity, ability, and dili- 
gence in discharging the eminent trust reposed 
it] you have secured our entire confidence, and 
now solicit from us the strongest declaration of 
our satisfaction in your behavior. 

" That you may be blessed with a favorable 
voyage, the approbation of your sovereign, the 
perfect recovery of your health, and all happi- 
ness, is among the warmest wishes of every mem- 
ber of this body. 

"John Jav, President." 

Another testimonial is sent to Louis XVI: 

" Great, Faithful and Belovld Friend and 
Ally : 
"The conduct of Your Majesty's Minister, the 
Sieur Gi^rard, duriiij his residence in America 
has been in every respect so commendable that 
we can not forbear testifying to Your Majesty 
our sense of his merit, without fceline' th^* 
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uneasiness which arises from a neglect of the obli- 
gation of justice. 

** His behavior appears to us to have been uni- 
form !y« regulated by devotion to Vour Majesty's 
dignity and interest and an adherence to the 
terms and principles of the alliance ; while at 
the same time he demonstrated his attachment 
to the honor and prosperity of these States. 
Thus serving his sovereign he acquired our 
entire confidence and esteem, and has evinced 
your royal wisdom in selecting a person so prop- 
erly qualified to be the first Minister sent to the 
United States of America. 

** That the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
may bestow all happiness on Your Majesty, is the 
prayer of your faithful and affectionate friends 
and allies. 
** Done at Philadelphia the seventeenth day of 

September, 1779, by the Congress of the United 

States of America. 

" John Jav, President. 
" Attest— 

" CiiAS. Thomson, Secy." 
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Other bodies ofTered him similar testimonial^ the 
^ Merchants of Philadelphia^" and the '* President and 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF CHEVALIER DE LA 
LUZERNE. 

ON the Chevalier de la Luzerne assuming his duties 
as Minister, the Count de Vergea nes i nforms him, 

July i8, 1779, "what the King and his Council think " 

about affairs in America ; 

" We clearly perceive that an opposition party 
exists in Congress which, if not sold to England, 
nevertheless favors the views of that power, and 
which seeks to establish and to bring into credit 
principles diametrically opposed to those which 
form the basis and spirit of our treaties with the 
United States. The leaders of this party are 

_Richard Henry Lee and Samuel Adams. We 
do not know who their associates are, but it 3 
indubitable that, among them, may be count ;d 

Air. John Adams, who has been a Deputy to 

France, and who has just returned to America. 
The party in question is principally engaged in 
effecting a reconciliation between the United 
States and England, in negotiating with and 
"i 
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forming an alliance witli tlic court of London. 
Asyo«knowrI.c existing engagements between 
thcKnig(of I.V.-,»ce)and the Americans yon can 
judge yourself ti.at the system of Messrs. Lee and 
Adams is directly opposed to these engagements, 
and that if Congress should adopt it, it would 
destroy the alliance it has contracted with Kis 
Majesty. Thu.s far. the sound-tliinking party in 
Congress has resisted the insinuations and 
motions of the two opposition lenders, and wc 
arc persuaded that their plans will have been 
frustrated and even set aside before your arrival 
in Fiiiladelphia." 

Luzerne, on reaching America, visits Boston first 
^nd reports ,o the Count de Vergennes under 
<Jatc of September J. ,779. The most interesting part 
«fl..s letter is that relatn.g .0 popnbr sentiment 
jegardmg il,e French in New England. He states 
Mat the people are atuchcd to the alliance and deter. 
tniiietJ to mainuin it at all hazards. His opinion r» 
founded un what he sees in the public journals, ivhich 
■are popular only as the editors are zealous for the 
Re.-olut.on ; on what ministers say in the pulpit, who 
pray for a Cathohc King once odious to them ; on 
«ic ill-fccimg constantly manifested toward the Tories- 
and on the favorable reports of the Frenchmen doine 
tnismess in the colony. * 
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" In a word, I tliink'the State of Massachusetts 
strong for independence and the alliance. Never- 
theless, in spite of this disposition, I have good 
rc.ison to believe that we shall find her more ex- 
acting and more obstinate than we like regarding 
her own interests and the system of pacification 
she has adopted." 

The statements of an eye-witness on the management 
anil sufferings of the army have special interest. 
Lnzernc writes January 14, 17S0, that, lhroii|;h lack of 
foresight, the supplies of food for the American sol- 
diers were so scant it was necessary lo draw on iliose 
provided by the I'Vench government for its own sol- 
diers ; the Committee on Subsistences in Congress 
gratefully acknowledges his kindness in yielding to 
their request for ihein. The effect of scant supplies 
in the American army was deplorable. 

" The soldier, suffering from the severest cold 
known since the beginning of the centur)-. was 
obliged to live on haif-rations for a fortnight and 
then to resort to pillaging and marauding ; and 
as this produced great disorder. General Wash- 
ington was forced to put a stop to it, which 
caused a complete famine in the camp. It was 
finally necessary to order regular foraging and 
marauding expeditions, which went from house . 
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to house and took cvcrytliing that was not abso- 
lutcly essential lo their inhabitants. The Gen. 
cral sent these expeditions purposely into Mon. 
mouth and other counties near New York, which 
swarmed with Tories. During this crisia, and a 
very remarkable circumstance, tlic soldier was 
no less submissive and attentive to his duties, 
while the inhabitants who were annoyed by the 
pillaging made no resistance. In a country 
where liberty and property are watchwords, both 
are violated without exciting any popular com- 
motion." 



This testimony to the patriotism of the people, of 
Ihc coontry population dislinguislied from that of the 
ciiics, is only one out of many due to other incidents 
which cuiic under the observation of the French 
ministers. 
The following letter written in the spring, dated 
_April i6, 1780, accounts to a great extent for the suf- 
ferings of the army : 

" It is difliciilt to form a just conception of the 
depredations which have been committed in the 
management of war supplies— foraging, clothing, 
hospitals, tents, quarters, and transportation. 
About nine thousand men. employed in this ser- 
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viccj_ received enormous salaries and devoured 
the subsistence of the army, while it was tor- 
mented with hunger and the extremes of want. 
Congress determined to apply a prompt remedy, 
and has just appointed a Committee of three, in- 
vested with the amplest powers ever conferred 
on a deputation of this kind. This resolution 
brought on long and warm discussion, in which 
.1 large parly, jealous of seeing three Individuals 
endowed with such unlimited power, strove to 
restrict it by instructions. They insisted on the 
danger of associating the Covimandcr-in-chicf with 
it, whose influence, it ti'as stated, was already too 
great. His virfncs were spoken of as an addi- 
tional eause of alarm ; it was remarked that the 
enthusiasm of tin- army, joined to a sort of dieta^ 
turc conferred on him, placed Congress and the 
thirteen States at its mercy ; that it was not well 
to expose even the most virtuous man to the subtle 
temptations of a nil'it ion ; and it '^vas accordingly 
proposed to have the Ccminiltec consist of one mem- 
ber front each of the t-.i'che States represented. It 
being evident that this proposition would pro- 
duce in the Committee the same dilatoriness for 
which Congress is bhimcd, after a long and ani- , 
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mated discussion the actual danger to the Re- 
public prevailed against every other considera- 
tion. The Committee of three was appointed. 
They propose to divide among themselves the 
different objects on which each has tJic most in- 
formation, and are to visit the armyin a few days 
to commence operations. These instructions 
authorize them to dismiss all useless or ignorant 
— employes, or whoever has made improper dis- 
bursements, to appoint others, to change, sup- 
press, and reform all parts of the administration 
which they deem unsound. They are to concert 
with the Commander-in-chief on all that relates 
to his functions, and do nothing without his con- 
sent. ... If this great work is conducted as 
vigorously as is expected, there is no doubt that 
it will restore Congress to the consideration 
which this senate has lost. If I may believe 
some of its members it deserves to lose a favor 
through the interested maneuvers to which cer- 
tain delegates have surrendered themselves, in 
availing themselves of their knowledge of the 
secret operations of the administration to en- 
sure the success of thc[r commercial specula- 
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Later on, No vembe r 7, 1780, Luzerne adds : 

" Everybody in connection with the army as- 
sures me that it can not subsist on the resources 
of the continent. I was afraid that there was a 
concerted plan to exaggerate the sufferings of 
the army, but on my way through the camp I 
myself saw the constant recurrence of its neces- 
sities, the generals being often unable to show 
themselves to the men without having demands 
made upon them lor bre ad and clothes.'^ 

We must now recur to John Adams. On the recall 
of Arthur Lee, in consequence of the difficulties 
caused by the transactions of Silas Deane and Beau- 
marchais, Franklin and John .\dams remained the 
sole American Commissioners in Paris. Early in 1779 
the Commission was dissolved and Franklin made 
minister plenipotentiary at the French court, to the_ 
great chagrin of Adams, although he indites an ap- 
^proval of the appointment. Adams returned home, 
and on leaving Paris addressed the following note to 
the Count de Vergennes, dated at Passy, February 
16. 1779: 

" I assure you that I shall leave this kingdom 
with the most entire confidence in His Majesty's 
benevolence to the United States and inviolable 
adherence to the treaties between the two 
powers." 
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John Adams reached France early in i;8o. Ru- 
mors were rife of ilie English trying to effect a peace 
through him, and he writes to Vergennes on thia 
subject, May \z : 

"When we hear them affirm in Parliament 
tliat America is on the point of returning to an 
Allegiance with the King of England; .... when 

the members of the opposition such as 

Mr. Hartley, Gen. Conway and others, discover 
plainly by tlicir motions and arguments that 
their object is a separate peace with America in 
order to be the better able to gratify their 
revenge against France and Spain, I can have no 
expectations th:it they think of applying to me, 
because I tliink they might be convinced of this, 
at least, that I shall malcc no separate peace. . . . 
Our alliance with France is an honor and a 
security which have ever been near my heart, . . . 
I have ever thought it, therefore, a national 
Alliance and contended for it as a Rock of De- 
fence. This object I proposed in Congress with 
persevering assiduity for more than a year in 
opposition to other gciUlemcii of much greater 
Name and Abilities than mine." * 

* " I will be buricil in ilic ocean, or in sny other manner ucri- 
liced, before I will volunlarilj' puL un [he cli^ini of FraDce, when 
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and he is a man to [publicly support tliem, 
which, in my opinion, would be very scandal- 
ous. . . . 

" I have the honor to be, etc., 

" Dt: CUAUMONT." 

The reader must bear in mind tliat, :it this time, tlie 
disastrous efTect of ihc clcpreciaiion of Continental 
money was felt in 1-ruiicc and in linrope generally by 
those who liad contracted obligations based on faith 
in American integrity. The action of Congress, 
therefore, in forcing the value of Continental money 
was received by foreigners with alarm as well as 
indignation. 

" I called on M. Adams," says De Chaumont, 
" to give him news from Cadiz adverse to the 
Americin Congress, because it had fixed the 
value of the paper dollar at forty per cent, in 
specie. I observed to M. Adams that the com- 
mercial world had reason to complain, and 
especially the French merchants. ... I added 
that many merchants would be unable to fulfill 
their engagements if Congress did not alter its 
decision of March last, or did not add a declara- 
tion ill favor of European negotiators, which 
it would be well to indicate so as to meet 
the evil. 
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This communic.ition gave rise lo an oRicial corre- 
sponOence between Joliii Adnnisaiiil tlie Coiintde Ver- 
gciMics, iu wliicii Juliii Adiiiiis iiiaiiilaincd, subslaii- 
lially, the above views. His letter to the t'rcnch 
Minister bearing date Jtnie 22, 17S0 (to which we 
must refer the render as publislicd in liis works, vot. 
vii., p. 193), is, to say the least, a curious document. 
Vcrgcniics replies In a letter, the spirit of which is 
apparent farther on, to Franklin. The draft of Ver- 
gennes's letter, in the archives, bears the following 
note ; " Any ulterior explanation with M. Adams on 
the depreciation of paper money would be superfluous. 
M. de Luzerne is instructed to treat wiili Congress on 
this subject, which better appreciates the alliance be* 
tween thu King and the United States than Mr. Adams." 

Franklin, nevertheless, at Adams's request, writes to 
Vergennes, June 14, to ask a delay in the dispatch of 
the orders to Luzerne, as follows : 

" June 24, 1780. 
" In consequence of the enclosed letter, whicti 
I have received from Mr. Adams, I beg leave to 
request of your Excellency that the orders 
therein mentioned, if not already sent, may be 
delayed till he has prepared the representations 
he proposed to lay before you on tliat subject, by 
which it will appear that these orders have been 
obtained by misinformation, I am, etc., 

" B. Fkanklin." 



^ 
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" Passv, August 3. 1780. 
" It was indeed witli very great pleasure that I 
received and rend the Letter your Excellency did 
mc the honor of writing to me, communicating 
that of the President of Congress and the rcsolu> 
tjons of that Dody relative to the Succours then 
expected ; for tlie Sentinie/ts therein expressed 
are so diFTcrcnt from the Langviage held by Mr. 
Adams in his late letters to your Excellency as 
to make it clear that it was from his particular 
Indiscretion alonc,and not from any Instructions 
received by him, that he has given such just 
cause of Displeasure; and tliat it is impossible 
his Conduct therein should be approved by his 
CoiL^lituents. I am glad he has not admitted 
me to any Participation in liis Writings, and that 
he has taken the Resolution he expresses of not 
communicating with me or making use of my In- 
tervcntion in his future Correspondence ; a reso. 
lution tliat I believe he will keep, as he has 
never ycC commimicitcd to mc more of his 
Business in Europe than I have seen in the 
Newspapers. I live upon Terms of Civility 
with him, not of Intimacy. I shall, as you 
desire, lay before Congress the whole Corrc- 
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letter, January aS, 1 781, Luzerne writes that Congress 
_ disapproves generally of John Adams's management of 
his mission, and " regrets that negotiations for peace 
should be in the hands of one so capable of ln-ing 
mistaken in its real object." Excuses are m;iile for 
him on the score of his patriotism, so useful to the 
American cause. 

After Vergennes had dismissed Adams, as we have 
■cen above, Adams went to Holland, where Vergennes, 
nevertheless, assisted him in his negotiations for a loan, 
Luzerne stales that •' his letters from Holland are well 
calculated to sustain the courage of the Americans 
and excite their activitj-." He continues : 

"There is a party in Congress headed by the 
Ma ssachusetts delegation, of which Samuel 
Adams is the soul, This delegate is the oldest 
and most avowed enemy of England in tlic prcs- 
ent Revolution, but he has adopted a system of 
jealousy, distrust, and disquietude which makes 
him think that it is better to risk a prolongation 
of the war than incur tlic danger of any inward 
or outward influence. He devotes himself to ex- 
citing alarm against General Washington, and 
the more popular Washington is on account of 
his services, the more dangerous docs Mr. 
Adams regard him. As he pursues this course 
obstinately, as no difficulty discourages him, as 
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he centers everything in the end lie lias in 
view, he has made many proselytes in Congress. 
Only a few days ago. at the close of a small 
dinner-party, one of his pupils gave utterance to 
a violent denunciation of General Washington, 
declaring that distrust is the guardian of re- 
publics, that no man is safe against the tcmpta. 
tions of ambition, that Washington's virtues, 
real or apparent, form one demerit the more, that 
he had liimsclf voted against every motion made 
to extend his authority, that he would do the 
same in every circumstance, and that it was 
essential to be on one's guard against a man who 
attracted general attention. He would have' 
gone further, but his colleagues, who had kept 
cool, rose from the table and observed to me, 
smiling, that they would adjourn this matter 
until another day." 

These disputes in Cdiigress and the partisanship 
they develop, bring Congress into discreilit with the 
people, and cause llic cliagrin wliicli Washington ex- 
presses wilh so nuicli feeling in private and public 
letters of this period, as will be seen further on. 

The Count de Vergennes writes to J.iuerne, Feb- 
ruary i3, 17^1, that if Congress is determined to give 
a successor to Trankliii he hopes it will not be John 
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importance, which will give riae to a tlioiisand 
vexations to the despair of his co-negotiators." 

Vcrjreiincs directs Luzenie to abstain from trying 
to procure Adams's removal, but to get Congress to 
give him instructions which will keep him from doing 

niischicC* 

• II \s inlcnriiing 1q plncc Bancroft'* actounl (vol. k,, p. 443) 
of ihe Adams minion, side bj- side wiih (lie foreeoing documeiHi : 
" Jiiliu Adam) arrived in Parii will) full powen la Ircat willi 
Ureal Britain (or peac« aitd cantmern ; the French miniiter de* 
(iied that llie object of tii« cummitaion »liou1ii for the prcMnl re* 
main unknown. Adinii replied by cnumem'ing the reftuni for 
vommunicaiing it to Great Brilftin wliliout dvl.i]' ; but he wu not 
oli4iinUe, and waited for the opinion of Cmigress. A diKuttion 
next followed on applying to French creditor! the reduction b/ 
Cone'EM in the value of its paper-uionuy, Ailnms argued vignr- 
Dusty that the reduction mint affect ail nations aiiLc, for which 
lie obtained Ihe approhation of Coii|:^rM«. These ]i<iinli being 
di>paieil of, he not only oHunied a right to give advice to the 
King of France oji the conduct of the war, lial, to a court 
where the «ancli(y of regal power funned the accepted creed, 
he laid it down u eettain that ' in this intelligent age Ihe 
principle 1( well af^eed oil In (he world that the people have a 
_righl to a form of government according to their own judgnsnl* 
and inclinalioni.' Vergennn bioke ofT corretpondenc* wilh 
him. u not being accredited to Fiance, and cumpUined to the 
French minister at I'liiUdclph-ii of hi^t want of a conciliator)' tem- 
per. Franklin, too, though with igluctance, suffered bimself la 
he made the channel of com muni i.'ating officially Ihe censures 
which Vcrgeiincs did not spare. In ihe favnr nf Congress Frank- 
lin lo^t ground by bis compliance, wbilc A'lam* was supported 
more heaiiily than before." On pn^e JS>< Kincfuft adds : "But, 
on reflection, and through French inll.i ■ c:, it was wisely de- 
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We notr follow the letters ot the Chevalier de la 
LnzerDC, doirn to the capitulation of Cornwallis. 
They go to conrirm what has nlreacly been placed 
before the reader, as well as furnish other items that 
more or less enliven the dryness of political and diplo- 
matic records. They are specially interesting in re- 
lation to Samuel Adams. 

Early in j;8o, Luzerne reports to his government : 

"The influence of the four New England 
States is always very great, and, as Hicy are 
united in external and internal policy and act 
systematically, and as Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, both little on their guard against their 
intrigues, have formed a kind of coalition with 
these States, all constitute a league which en- 
ablcs them to frustrate every resolution of Con- 
gress opposed to their interests." 

In a subsequent letter Luzerne reports that Gov- 
ernor Livingston of New Jersey had proposed lo 

cided losirennihcn llie hands of tlie New En);lnn(l m>ii hy joini 
commiulonen mIcgiciI frMn oilier uclioni of ihe coaiitry. Wiih 
Iheaidor Sullivan of N'ew Ilnmpihire, who wns in llie pay of 
France, jnslmeiionn luch ns V'crgennet mi|;hl hnvc drnficd were 
RrtI igrec'l up'in ; ihrn, on the Imllol, lite choice fell on Jny, 
Frinklin, Henry Laureni ind Thomu JcfCctMn. . . . 'Congres) 
hate rtone very well,' wiole John A<Urni lo Franklin, ' to join 
olhen in ihe commititon for peace hIio have f ome facuUlei for 
it. My taleni, if I hare one, lim in making war.' " 
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form a separate confederation of the other States and 
leave New England out, the plan of which Livingston 
had shown to him. Luzerne, however, recommends 
Livingston to maintain the existing state of things 
and strive to detach Pennsylvania and Delaware from 
the coalition. The New England States and the 
Southwestern States, he saj's, being "rivals in inter- 
ests, power, trade and aggrandizement," it is for the 
Middle States lo preserve the balance of power. 

December 15, 1780, Congress is filled with intrigues 
and cabals to secure the recall of Franklin. The 
RLissachusetts delegates employ every means to influ- 
ence their colleagues to this end. Luzerne adds : 

"This minister has no one to support him 
here openly; it is only the fear each party has 
of seeing him replaced by a successor of the 
opposite party which keeps him where he is. 
Massachusetts, South Carolina and a few individ- 
ual votes, brought over by Messrs. Izard and 
_Lee, have positively asserted tliat anybody was 
preferable to a minister who, they say, has lost 
the Amcric.in cause in France through noncha- 
lance and tlic empire over him of his surround- 
ings." 

It was foiinil in the CoiuiiieiUal Congress that 
"rommittees " were [loor niana-ers of the various 
ilepartmeuts of the governmc:n, and ihat it would be - 
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better to have these, respectively, uniier the direction 
of one person. 
IfUurne says : 

" Mr. Samuel Adams, whose stubborn and reso- 
lute character was so useful in the beginning of 
the Revolution, but »vho shows himself ill-adapted 
to the conduct of .ifTairs in an established govern- 
ment, has taken the lead among ihc defenders of 
the old forms and methods employed in the 
transaction of affairs by committees," 

So irreat was the evil in the War Departmciu that 
Washington had been obliged to keep the jiliin of his 
campaign secret from Congress and have it so 
arranged that military affairs siiould be entrusted 
exclusively to himself, Gerard de Rayncval, and 
Count d'Estaing of the French (leet, each being 
leaders of separate forces and resources. De Ray- 
ncval had wrillen. May i6, 1779, that Congress 

" has just given Washington full power to deter- 
mine the operations of the campaign along witli 
myself and Count d'Estaing. relieving him of 
reporting to anybody, and begging him to set 
aside on this occasion the principles which 
inspire hit modesty and a distrust of his own 
ability." 
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Countless difficulties of the same kind occurred in 
the department of Kureign Affairs, as in the cases of 
Silas Deane, Deaumarchais, and Franklin, while the 
evil becomes equally great in the department of the 
Finances. 

" Congress," says Luzerne, " has appointed 
Robert Morris Secretary of the Treasury, a mer> 
chant who has rendered essential services to his 
country. He seems disposed to accept the 
oflico on condition of being allowed to appoint 
his subordinates and be free to dismiss them. 
Everybody wants him to accept, and it is 
thought that this post could not be in better - 
hands." 

In this as in other cases the wisdom of the change 
is proved by the fact thai Rolwrt Morris brought 
order out of chaos. Other examples are given. 

May 18, Luzerne states that Congress had long 
been occupied with tlie choice of a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Samuel Adams nominated Arthur 
Lee, and did all that friendship and intrigue could 
accomplish to secure his election ; but Luzerne put a 
stop to it by declaring to the President of Congress 
that he vtould not transact business through him. 
Samuel Adams, an intimate frien:l of (jcneral Gates, 
then tried to have him nominated for the place, but 
Gates being under suspicion on account of his defeat 
at Camden, S. C, Washington, to whom the matter 
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was referred, declared that Gates could not enter 
on his duties until he was purged of the charge in 
conformity with miiJinry law, 

Dc Marbois, Chargd d'Affaires in the absence of 
the Minister, writes about Lafayette as follows to the 
Count dc Vcrgcnncs : 

" It is difficult to imagine, Monscigneur, to 
what extent the prudence of M. Ic Marquis de 
Lafayette, joined to firm and decided conduct, 
has won the affections of the inhabitants. His 
presence attracts both men and supplies. No 
man. say the delegates from Virginia and 
Maryland, except Washington, could have 
obtained such universal popularity; having 
shown in his first campaign bravery even to 
rashness, he now shoxvs consummate prudence. 
On his arrival in Virginia the people were aghast 
at his youth, but now they would regret exceed- 
ingly to see the command pass into other hands." 

De Marbois, July 14, reporis, in his turn, on the 
^ntimcnts of certain Slates with regard to pc:icc. 
Massachusetts always goes as Samuel Adams says. 
Connecticut, more independent, nevertheless adheres 
to the league because its delegates are Presbyterian. 
Presbjlerianism also inclines New Jersey to side 
with Massachusetts, but^as New Jersey does not care 
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for the jisheries, and has no claim on Western lands, 
it will vote independently. 

Luzerne, in November, 1780, goes again to Boston. 
Either on his way there, or at this city, he encounters 
Governor Trumbull of Connecticut, the famous and 
trusted " Brother Jonathan " of Washington. Gerard 
dc Rayneval, in the month of March, 1779, had 
already borne witness to the good governioent of 
Connecticut in the following terms; 

"Connecticut is in a good situation. Its 
government is well ordered; it lacks nothing; 
its finances are oil a level (with demands on 
them) ; its contingent of troops is well kept up ; 
its militia is numerous and well-disposed, without 
division of sentiment and without any Tory 
element. No other State enjoys the same ad- 
vantages." 

Gov. Trumbull favors the project of enrolling 
soldiers for the war instead of on time enlistments, 
and urges Luzerne to press this matter on the Slates 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 

The States north of Pennsylvania do all in their 
power, but Luzerne is sutisficd that their resources are 
limited to recruiting men and to paying them ; but 
these are not sufficient to maintain an army. This 
state of things leads him to mention what is thought 
by the public of the aid furnished by l-'rance, and, by ' 
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way of contrast, how exhausted American resources 
are generally. Writing Nov, 7, 1780, he says : 

"There is nobody wlio docs not admit that 
France lias done more than their allies had a 
ri^ht to expect, and that these have been far 
Jrom doing what was cxijccted o( them. ■ . . 
Everybody belonging to the army assures me 
that it can not be maintained on tlic resources of 
this continent. I was afraid that its su^criiigs 
were exaggerated, but on my way through the 
camp 1 myself saw its pressing necessities, the 
generals being often unable to sliow titemsclvcs 
without the men demanding bread and clothes." 

Another letter by M. de Marbois contains, in this 
connection, an abstract of a letter written by Wnsb- 
inglon to the Count de Ciiiclicn, a copy of whicli he 
had also sent to Luzerne, cxpitsing the need of money 
and stating thai, without this and a Hcet, tlie cause 
was lost. In January, 1781, \Va«hinglnn sends 

Colonel Laurens, one of his aidft, on n special mission 

to Paris to explain the situation. He gives him a 
long letter to Fmnhlin, evidently intended to be 
shown to the French authorities, and now on file in the 
archives, from which 1 make the following extract : 

" What I have said to him (Col. Laurens) I 
beg leave to repeat to you that, to nne, nothing 
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appears more evident than that the period of our 
opposition will very shortly arrive if our allies 
can not afford us that effectual aid, particularly 

i^n jnoney and in a nava! superiority, which arc 

now solicited." 

Other letters by Washington of this epoch ex- 
press the same conviction. In one of those cited 
by Baucroft, moved by the disputes and wiles of 
politicians in Congress, he writes : 

" I have beheld no day, since the commence- 
ment of hostilities, that I thought American 
liberty in such imminent danger as at present. 
. . . \Vc seem to be verging so fast to destruc- 
tion that I am flllcd with sensations to which I 
have been a stranger till within these three 
months." 

"The conjuncture requires all our wisdom and 
all our energy. Such is the present state of this 
countrj' that the utmost exertion of its rcsourcfs, 
though equal, is not more tiuin equal, to the ob- 
ject." « 

" The country in general is in sucli a state of 
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\ inscasibility and indifference to its interests, that 
I dare not flatter myself witli any cliange for tile 
better." • 

"As I always speak to your Excellency in the 
confidence of friendship, I shall not scruple to 
confess that the prevailing politics for a consider, 
able lime past liavc filled me with uncxprcssible 
anxiety and apprehension, and have uniformly 
appeared to me to threaten the subversion of 
our independence." f 

Before many more months pass, however, things 
_™prove through the a.wistance which Fr.ince affords 
in response to these enlrcalies. How il is appreciated 
» best shown in the following reply of W.-isl.ingion to 
a public address made to him by the cilisens of New. 
port, R. I., in March of this year on his visit to lliat 
town. 

" Among the distinguished honors which have 
a claim to my gratitude since my arrival, I have 
seen, with peculiar satisfaction, these effusions of 
esteem and altacliment which have manifested 
themselves in the citizens of this town. My hap. 
piness is complete in a moment that unites the 
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expressions of their sentiments (or me with their 
suffrages in favor of our allies. 

" The conduct of tlie French army and fleet, of 
which the inhabitants testify so grateful and 
affectionate a sense, at the same time that U 
evinces the wisdom of the commanders and the 
discipline of the troops, is a new proof of the 
magnanimity of the nation. It is a further 
demon St r.it ion of that general zeal and concern 
for the happiness of America which brought 
them to our assistance : a happy presage of 
future harmony — a pleasing evidence that an 
intercourse between the two nations will more 
and more cement the union by the solid and 
lasting ties of mutual afToction." 

Next comes in the order of dates an important 
letter by Vergennes, prompted by the conduct of 
Ralph Izard : 

"This American, with a naturally restless 
mind, has tried in vain to meddle with French 

politics, and he is now dc.^irons of avenging him- 
self by casting imputations on us or on Mr. 
Franklin. Hut I have too good an opinion of 
the wisdom and intelligence of Congress and of 
alt good patriots to suppose that they can be 
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misled by the reports of a man whose character 
they must be familiar with, and that, in judging 
us, tUcy will base their judgment on the gener- 
ous action of His Majesty, As far as Mr. Frank- 
Irn is concerned, liis conduct leaves nothing for 
Congress to desire ; it is as zealous and as patri- 
otic as it is wise and circumspect ; and you may 
state, whenever you think proper, that the 
method followed by this plenipotentiary is much 
_mofe efficacious than if he took it upon him- 
self to be importunate by multiplying demands; 
and especially if these were enforced by threats 
to which wc should attach neither value nor im- 
portance, and which would only serve to render 
him personally disagreeable. You can not make 
it too strongly fell. Monsieur, that threats would 
be all the more superfluous, inasmuch, suppos- 
ing, as wc do, Congress incapable of prescribing 
tlicm, we should place them to account of its 
representative, who would derive no other ad- 
vantage from them than the irreparable loss of 
our confidence." 

The allusion to threats is due undoubtedly to the 
indiscreet conduct of Col. Laurens, the special envoy 
mentioned in Washington's letter above cited, Vcr- 
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fcnnes then states in his dispatch the sums of money 
already advanced to Franklin and the amount that 
would be furnished the coming year ; he closes with 
this reroark, " I dare flatter myself that these marks * 
of interest will be appreciated by all patriots." 

Luzerne, March 14, 1781, alludes to a Congres- 
sional regulation which, it seems, provided that no 
deputy to Congress should hold his seat more than 
three years, but which had not been observed. Some 
had sat longer, and their time was up. Particularly 
was this the cose with the Massachusetts delegates, 
who had ruled Congress on account of their long 
standing in that body, by closely following up busi- 
ness, and who had 

" often used their advantage to the detriment of 
the public cause for the benefit of their own 
State, and especially for their friends and adher> 
ents. Mr, Samuel Adams is at their head, and 
although his patriotism can in no respect be sus- 
pectcd, nevertheless the jealousy he has of every 
foreign power, and even of France, has led him 
into several proceedings of which I have avoided 
making complaint, because I have prevented 
their effects by other means." 

July 21, 1781, Luzerne again expresses h\i opinion 

of ^Vashi^gton, in relation to his treatment of one of 
the divisions of the French army : 
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"General Washington's kindness and consid- 
eration have won for liim everybody's a^cction. 
The natural dignity of his character is mingled 
with ^ modest fanniliarity which belongs to 
American habits and which renders him all the 
dearer to the (French) soldiers, although he 
can not make himself understood by them. 
The French officers have had the good sense 
to show greater respect for him and be more 
deferential than the Americans themselves. He 
receives the extraordinary honors paid to him 
without appearing to be surprised, and yet with 
an air of grateful acknowledgment. 

Two ships from Spain now arrive with supplies, 
including clothing; some of this clothing consists of 
red coai5, which the soldiers refuse to wear on ac- 
count of red being English colors. Meanwhile the 
French soldiers, the two divisions of the army being 
encamped side by side, crack jokes on the nudity 
of the Americans, which jokes the French officers 
repress, whenever there is danger of disturbance. 
Luzerne comments on this as follows: 

" I predict more favorably of this contact than 
I would have done if I had not seen it myself. 
The people of the States through which our divi- 
•ions b4v« passed flocked from a|l sides to 



see them on their route ; the regimental bands 
played in the evening at all places where the 
men were to pass the night, while the inhabitants 
mixed in wit!) the officers and soldiers, almost 
every march terminating with a dance. The 
Americans seemed to have been touched with 
the generosity of a nation which had come so far 
III their defense and shed its blood in behalf of 
freedom. Every Frenchman must chcrisli with 
the greatest satisfaction liic enduring fame this 
expedition will reflect upon the nation if the 
issue proves a favorable one." 



The realization of this favorable issue is soon to 
come. 

On the ist of August, 1781, Luzerne, however, 
writes that, fialtered by rumors of peace, and cs[ie- 
cially by the news of ilie King having made a loan, 
_efrons to provide financially grow languid. He 
thinks it best to iuform Congress that the loan now 
made is the last, and thai no further help of this kind 
will be afforded. It was pro|)osed Co give the dis- 
bursement of iliis loan exclusively to Wasliingtun, but 
Luzerne rccommunik'd its tlisbursi;mL'nt by Congress, 
with the understanding that it should be applied to 
military purposes, through Robert Morris. Washing- 
ton thanks Luzerne witli " parfaite cordialitt! " for this 
service in preventing what his enemies would undoubt- 
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ediy have made the most of. A New York gaEclie 
states, for instance, tliat tlic object of this loan was 
" to make Washington king, and put a Virginia farmer 
in the place of the English monarch." 

August nth, Luzerne narrated his influence in get- 
ting Livingston appointed Secretary of Stale, His 
opponents declare that the French minister's support 
of any candidate is a warrant for defeat. Luzerne 
praises Livingston highly, but, in spite of his esteem 
for him, is obliged to admit that he is indolent and 
loves quiet. He also praises General Sullivan, and 
.says that it is largely owing to his influence that all 
the effective resolutions pn^ed in Congress for the 
last four months are due. He hopes that the good 
disposition of Congress will last, but this body is sub- 
ject to too many changi-> to enable him lo guarantee it. 

Writing October 3, 1781, Luzerne says in relation 
to the re-establishment of tlie government of Georgia 
after the expulsion of the English : 

"The courage shown by the Georgians in a 
long course of misfortunes is realty astoni.<ihing, 
the inhabitants having abandoned tlicir houses to 
live by hunting in the woods, pressed by the 
English on one side and by the savages on the 
other." 

Affairs are improving. Through the supply of 
money from France and the arrival of a French fleet, 
military operations are carried on with energy and 



success. Boston merchants, excited by Samuel 
Adams, begin again to try and make the people 
believe that national existence depends on the 
Fisheries. The siege of Yorklown, however, goes on, 
and the capitulation of Cornwallis soon arrives. 

November 30. 17S1, un the news of this event 
reaching Pari.s, Franklin writes to the Count de Ver- 
gennes : 

" Your very obliging letter communicating the 
News 0/ the important victory at York gave me 
infinite pleasure. The very powerful Aid af- 
forded by Hi.s Majesty to America this Year has 
rivettcd the Affections of that People, and the 
Success has made millions happy. Indeed the 
King appears to me from this and another late 
Event (the birth of the D.mphin), to be U plus 
grand Faisciir dlunrciix that this world atTords. 
May God prosper him, his Family and Nation to 
the End of Time." 

An epilogue to the foregoing series of extracts, 
might be added, conslMiiig of the expressions of 
gratitude to the French government by the states- 
men, diplomats, soldiers and others who were prirties 
with the French in secnring Ami;rican independence. 
Franklin, in the above letter, expresses his senti- 
ments. The reader will luve noticed (lie like senti- 
ments on the part of Wasiijiigiini. It is merely nee- 
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usarylo add that addresses at public meetings in all 
the States, declarations (rom pulpits, articlcE in the 
newspapers, statements by officers of the army, ant) 
the revelations of private correspondence bear witness 
to the same feeling, all of which is still more formally 
expressed in repeated testimonials by the Coniinenlal 
Congress, cleg.intly engrossed and on file in the 
archives of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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THE engagement witli 7'oni Paine did not la&t long. 
Ill the month uf May following, Paine having 
"tarnished his reputation" and "sold himself to the 
opposition," Gerard de Rayneval lets him go, substi- 
tuting for his pen in the news[>apers that of two other 
writers, one "An Honest Politician" and the other 
" Americus," the latter a memiicrof Congress. Later 
on, in December, Paine strives to reinstate himself 
witli Luzerne, who keeps him at a distance. Subse- 
quently, however, he concludes to employ him, and 
Paine retrieves himself to a certain extent ; but Con- 
gress and Pennsylvania have lost faith in him. " He 
is constantly dcstitiilc. ... It can not be denied that 
his early writings iiilUienoed the Revolution," says Lu- 
zerne, who is disposed to employ him to write a his- 

tory of the Revolution for the instruction of the peo- 
ple uf the country, and thus keep them straight in their 
tendencies. This object, however, is not carried out. 
In connection with Tom Paine, the following letter 
is of interest, although having no relation to my sub- 
>57 
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ject. I am indeblcd for it to M. Taine, who found 
It in the archives, in his researches for his worlc on 
the French Revolution, and which he cites in part in 
the second volume of that work. The lelicr is here 
printed entire for the first time. 

Letter of Thomas Paine to Dantox. 

Paris, May 6. 2d year of the Republic (1793). 
CiTOVEN Daxton: 

As you read English I write this letter to you 
without passing it through the hands of a trans- 
lator. 

I am exceedingly distressed at the distractions, 
jealousies, discontents and uneasiness that reign 
among us and which, if they continue, will bring 
ruin and disgrace on the Republic. When I left 
America in the year 1787 it was my intention to 
return the year following, but the French revolu- 
tion and the prospect it afforded of extending the 
principles of liberty and fraternity through the 
greater part of Europe have induced me to pro- 
long ray stay upwards of six years. I now de- 
spair of seeing the great object of European 
liberty accomplished, and my despair arises not 
from the combined foreign powers, not from the 
intrigues of aristocracy and priestcraft, but from 
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the tumultuous misconduct with which the inter' 
nal affairs of the present revolution is conducted. 

All that now can be hoped for is limited to 
France only, and I agree with your motion of not 
interfering in the government of any foreign 
country, nor permitting any foreign country to 
interfere in the government of France. This 
decree was necessary as a preliminary toward ter- 
minating the war. But while these internal con- 
tentions continue, while tlic hope remains to the 
enemy of seeing the republic fall to pieces, while 
not only the representatives of the departments 
but representation itself is publicly insulted, as it 
has lately been and now is by the people of Paris, 
or at least by the tribunes, the enemy will be 
encouraged to hang about the frontiers and await 
the issue of circumstances. 

I observe ihat the confederated powers have 
not yet recognised Monsieur, or D'Artois, as re- 
gent, nor made any Proclamation in favour of any 
of the Bourbons, but this negative conduct ad< 
mits of two different conclusions. The one is 
that of abandoning the Bourbons and the war 
together, the other is that of changing the 
objett of the war and substituting a partition 
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scheme in the place of tlieir first object as tlicy 
have done by Poland. If this should be their ob- 
ject, the internal contentions that now rage will 
favour that object far more than it favoured their 
former object. The danger cvciy day increases 
of a rupture betux-un Paris and the departments. 
The departments did not send their deputies to 
Paris to be insulted, and every insult siiown to 
them is an insult to the departments that elected 
and sent them. I see but one effectual plan to 
prevent this rupture taking place, and that 
IS to fix the residence of the Convention and 
of the future assemblies at a distance from 
Paris. 

I saw, during the American Revolution, the ex- 
ceeding inconvenience that arose by having the 
government of Congress within the limits of any 
Municipal Jurisdiction. Congress first resided 
in Philadelphia, and after a residence of four 
years, it found it necessary to leave it. It then 
adjourned to the state of Jersey. It afterwards 
removed to New York ; it again removed from 
New York to Philadelphia and. after experiencing 
10 every one of these places the great inconven- 
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formed the project of building a Town not within 
the limits of any municipal jurisdiction for the 
future residence of Congress. In any one of the 
places where Congress resided, the municipal au- 
thority privately or openly opposed itself to the 
authority of Congress and the people of each of 
those places expected more attention from Con- 
gress than their equal share with the other states 
amounted to. The same things now take place 
in France but in a far greater excess. 

I see also another embarrassing circumstance 
arising in Paris of which we have had full expe- 
rience in America. I muan that of fixing the 
price of provisions. But if this measure is to be 
attempted it ought to be done by the Municipal- 
ity. The Convention has nothing to do with 
regulations of this kind ; neither can they be 
carried into practice. The People of Paris may 
say they will not give more than a certain price 
for provisions, but as they cannot compel the 
country people to bring provisions to market the 
consequence will be directly contrary to their ex- 
pectations, and they will find deamess and (amine 
instead of plenty and cheapness. They may 
forcfe the price down upon the Stock in hand, but 
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after tliat the market will be empty. I will give 
you an example — 

III Philadelphia we undertook among other 
regulations of this kind to regulate the price of 
Salt; the consequence was that no Salt was 
brought to market, and the price rose to thirty- 
six shillings sterling per Bushel. The price be- 
fore the war was only one shilliiig and six pence 
pcrUushcI; and wc regulated the price of flour 
i/ariiit) till there was none in the market and the 
people were glad to procure it at any price. 

There is also a circumstance to be taken into 
the account which is not much attended to. The 
assignats arc not of the same value they were a 
year ago and as the quantity encreascs the value 
of them will diminish. This gives the appear- 
ance of things being dear when they are not so 
in f.ict. for in the same proportion that t^ny kind 
of money falls in value articles rise in price. If 
it were not for this the quantity of assignats 
would be too grc.it to be circulated. Paper 
money in America fell so much in value from this 
excessive quantity of it thnt in the year 1781 
^ gave three hundrt-d Paper dollars for one 
It I wruc ywu 
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upon this subject is experience and not merely 
opinion. 

I have no personal interest in any of these 
matters nor in any party disputes. I attend only 
to general principles. 

As soon as a constitution shall be established I 
shall return to America ; and be the future pros- 
perity of France ever so great I shall enjoy no 
other part of it than the happiness of knowing it. 
In the mean time I am distressed to see matters 
so badly conducted and so little attention paid 
to moral principles. It is these things that injure 
the character of the Revolution and discourages 
the progress of liberty all over the worid. 

When I began this letter I did not intend 
making it so lengthy, but since I have gone thus 
far I wilt fill up the remainder of the sheet with 
such matters as shall occur to me. 

There ought to be some regulation with respect 
to the spirit of denunciation that now prevails. 
If every individual -is to indulge his private malig- 
nancy, or his private ambition, to denounce at 
random and without any kind of proof, all con- 
fidence will be undermined and all authority be 
destroyed. Calumny is a species of Treachery 
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that ought to be punished as well as any other 
kind o\ Treachery. It is a private vice productive 
of a public evil, because it is possible to irritate 
men into disaffection by continual calumny who 
never intended to be disaffected. It is therefore, 
equally as necessary to guard against the evils of 
unfounded or malignant susi>icioti as against the 
evils of blind confidence. It is equally as neccs- 
sary to protect the ciiaractcrs of public officers 
from cilumny as it is to punisli them for treach- 
ery or niiscoiiduci. For my o^vn part 1 shall 
hold it a matter of doubt, nntil better evidence 
arises than is known at present, whether Du- 
mourier has been a traitor from policy or from 
resentment. There was certainly a time when 
he acted well, but it is not every man whose 
mind is strong enough to bear up against ingrati- 
tude and I think he experienced a great deal of 
this before lie revolted. 

Calumny becomes harmless and defeats itself 
when it attempts to act upon too large a scale. 
Thus the denunciation of the sections against 
the twenty-two deputies falls to the ground. 
Tlie departments that elected them arc belter 
judges of their moral and political characters than 
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those who have denounced them. This denunci- 
ation will injure Paris in the opinion of the de- 
partments b^'causc it has the appearance of dic- 
tating to them what sort of deputies they shall 
elect. Most of the acquaintances that I have in 
the Convention are among those who are in that 
list, and I know there are not better men nor 
better patriots than what they are. - 

I have written a letter to Marat of the same 
date as this but not on the same subject. He 
may show it to you if he chuse. 
Votre ami, 

Thomas Paine. 

CiTOVEN Dantok. 
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(See Page 156.) 

'■pHE daughter of Bcaumarchais, before leaving 
1 Paris for America, prepared the following appeal to 
Congress which she had printed both in French and 
English, probably for distribution among its members 
on her arrival. 

The Daughter of Pierre-Aucustin Caron 

DE BEAUMARCHAIS. 
To the honorable the Members of the Senate 

and House of Representatives of the United 

States : 

Paris, October 20, 1823. 
Gentlemen: 

At the epoch when the second session of the 
seventeenth Congress is to begin, I have thought 
it serviceable to my interests, and to your equity, 
to collect the facts which establish the justice of 
my claim. 

Yo*u will not disavow the source from whence 
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I took llicm : if I claimyw/Zcf, it is in tlic way 
the most accordant with your dignity ; for almost 
all the testimonies I have now the honour of sub- 
mitting to your consideration, have been brought 
forth by some of your most respected and most 
respectable fellow citizens, viz.: 

I. The message of President Madison. 

II. The letters of your Minister in France to 
the Duke de Richelieu. 

III. The answer of the Duke dc Richelieu. 

IV. The letters of the French Minister, M. 
Hyde dc Neuvillc, to the Secretary of State. 

V. The report of the Committee appointed by 
the House of Representatives. 

VI. The message of President Monroe. 

VII. The opinions delivered by Messrs. Rod- 
ney and Pinkncy. attorneys-general of the United 
States. 

VIII. The copy of the important document 
which proves that the million paid on the lOth 
day of June, 17;6, has not been received under_ 
any obligation to account for it to the Unitcd_ 
States, and that the application of it has been_ 
approved by the French government. 

_ ne icti^. ..."I -- - "~™ 
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tion of Congress in 1779, by their President to 
M. de Beaumarchais. 

After having paid some attention to the afore- 
said documents, you will wonder, no doubt, that 
justice has been asked for without success for go 
many years. Will it be refused to me again? 
As a reward for the devotion of Beaumarchais to 
your cause, shall his daughter be deprived of her 
fortune, and finish her life in vain and cruel ex- 
pectation, as her father did, whose existence was 
shortened by troubles and sorrow? Till the last 
moment of his life he begged you to decide upon 
his claim. He said to you : "My proceedings to- 
wards you were zealous and pure ; my letters, my 
commercial conventions attest it; they are in 
your hands: they have been thoroughly exam- 
ined: examine them again. The proofs which 
those frequent examinations have established are 
warranted by illustrations and unexceptionable 
testimonies, among which I find, with pride, 
. those of some of your countrymen : their veracity 
could not be questioned. Decide, in your owu 
cause, with equity and impartiality ! Or, at least, 
be pleased to appoint special commissioners to set- 
tle*that discussion, to end that unequal struggle,' 
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and I will accept them from you witli confidence 
as m/ judges: but I beg that a speedy decision 
may take place." The same applications are ad- 
dressed to you by his daughter; and, to conclude, 
I will express myself in the very words which his 
kind and noble heart, so great in his misfortunes, 
so generous to tiie misfortunes of others, has dic- 
tated to him in his last memorial on this case. 
After liaving quoted a Ictterwrittcn to him by M. 
Silas Dcanc, in 1778, when this gentleman was 
going to leave France, and wherein it is said : 

" I hope Congress will not delay any longer to 
acknowledge the great and important services 
that the cause of America is indebted to you for. 
The end of your exertions is how to be obtained, 
since a French Rcet is now ready to sail. This 
will show to the world, and to America, how 
sincere is the friendship of France, and how 
firmly determined she feels to protect the Ameri- 
can independence. I congratulate you on such a 
glorious event, which you have promoted more 
than any one." 

M. dc Beaumarchals then goes on, speaking of 
^'^tiu long troubles, of the justice of his claim, and 
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" But I will leave this long computation of 
accounts and calculations, though it breaks my 
heart to feel in what a dreadful situation I am 
quitting my only daughter, leaving her without 
support, without a guide, without a protector, 
and wasting her life in the pursuit of contested 
claims. I will now address my ardent prayers to 
you : I will no longer dispute and establish my 
rights by proofs and reasoning but try only to 
turn your justice to kindness and interest 
towards my orphan daughter. My rights to such w 
an interest are direct. It is you that I wished to 
serve, it is yourselves that I have served. I 
have gained no other reward than affiiction. 
Allow me, dying, to bequeath to you my daugh^ 
ter, who, after me, perhaps will be ruined by 
otiicr injustices, which will not then be in my 
power to repair. If nothing were to be left her 
in this world, perhaps she will find in future that 
these delays of payment may be a last resource 
that heaven has intended to leave her after my 
death. If so many proofs obtained their natural 
effect, be as just as Congress was in 1779! Re- 
ward me in the being I love best in the world. 
LA the compensation of what I have done' 
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belong to my daughter when her father shall be 
no more; and. dying, allow me to recommend 
her to your kind protection." 

Such were tlic last wishes of his heart ; those 
anxieties for the loss of my fortune were 
paternal, and too truly proved. 

To discharge debts contracted in his long pro- 
scription, and in the long pursuit of his just 
claims; to secure to my children, and my respect- 
able husband, a better existence in future; to 
pay a tribute of respect to the memory of my 
father, by establishing the justice of his request, 
such, Gentlemen, are the wishes and the desire of 
which I hope the speedy accomplishment, with 
the most respectful confidence, 
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<S« page 196.) 

DR. KRANKLIN lived at Fassy, a suburb of Paris. 
One day an eitvelope was tliroivn into the grating 
of the house, containing a letter written on six pages 
of targe folio paper, of a hlue tint, enclosing Iwo other 
papers, one o( eighteen articles entitled " Project for 
allaying the present fermenis in North America," and 
the other, of thirteen ariicles, entitled "Crcat outlines 
of the Future Government of North America." Ur. 
I-'ranlflm believed that these doeumeiits were sent 
with the cognizance of George HI. Thq letter bears 
[Ills address : 

To Benj. Franklin, Esq., &c.. &c., &c. 
Secret & Confidential. 

Read this in private & before you look at 
the other papers hut doiit be imprudent 
enough to kt s.\'iy one sec it before you have 
considered it llioron;;Iily. 

Sir; I sliall wave apologies, if your intentions , 
are as upright as mine tlicy will not be suspected : 
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it is an Englishman who addresses you, but an 
Englishman neither a partisan of mere obstruc* 
tive faction tending to confound all order of 
government, nor yet one who is an idolatrous 
worshipper of passive obedience to the divine 
rightt ol Kings; not one who holds that nvry- 
thing which can obtain the requisite formality 
of Law in the English Constitution must there- 
fore be infallible, & essciilialiy Law, & Liberty. 
Kay, to go further in my creed, I look upon 
many Acts, & declarations of Parliament, for 
■ome years past, but as Phanlomi of British Lib- 
erty, conjured up by tlic spells of Scottish witch* 
craft, to calumniate, & attempt to draw down 
distniction, on that unsuspecting (Th^c/ of which 
they arc the lying representatives, 

You arc a Philosopher, whom nature, industry, 
& a long experience have united to form, & to 
mature — it is to you therefore I apply — I apply 
as to a man of cool judgement, a clear under- 
standing, and an extensive reflection, entreating 
you by the name of that omnipotent, omniscient, 
& just God, before whom you must appear, & by 
your hopes of future fame, consider well, if some 
expedients cannot be invented to put a stop to 
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the desolation of America, and' to prevent the 
baneful effects of that storm which threatens to 
deluge the whole world with blood. 

It must be granted that every provocation 
capable of piquing national, or private resent- 
ment has been exercised on America — Inso- 
lence — Contempt — wanton injustice — tyrannick 
violence — and all those mischiefs, which stupid 
narrow minded Despotism can command, without 
a feeling for the sufferers, or a sollicitude aboMt 
what is to be the consequence — whole towns de- 
stroyed, private murders shocking to mention or 
think on committed — agriculture and its peace- 
full professors ruin'd. Religion, & Science vio- 
lated — in a word, — all the horrors of War, all the 
rancour, the madness of Civil War. The passions 
of human nature cannot behold these things with 
indifference, nor readily turn aside from the in- 
viting prospect of revenge ; but it is the part of 
Wistlom, it is the duty of Virtue to confine their 
wandering regards, S: direct their attention to- 
wards the plainer, & more distinct objects of 
Reason. 

England hath, also, been already, & America. _ 
will be a dupe, if she bclrcvcs any other motive 
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'to actuate those who have animated both Con* 
tenders to proceed the Lengths they liave gone, 
excepting a hope, & systeinatick Policy to ex- 
haust a Rival wliose Power they dreaded, & 
nhosc wealth they envied. 

The permanent establishment o( any form ot 
Government (whether as now, a confederate Re- 
publick), or a limited monarchy subordinate, or 
blended into that of Great Britain, which shall 
unite the Continent of North America, & give 
it activity for offence & defence, will equally 
meet with every obstruction which a Nation the 
most expert in the delusive wiles of negotiation, 
& the subtletys of Politicks can give it. Re- 
collect how the miserable Race of Stewart was 
cajol'd : while they were openly encouraged in 
their narrow, half-witted projects to enslave our 
ancestors, a parly was fomented by the same 
breath to oppose them. For a long time the 
Countiy was convulsed with internal pangs, till 
by a bold & unexpected effort she recovered 
her Constitution, & expelled her poison. Since 
the Revolution, the unfortunate victims of tlieir 
artifice have been alternately treated as Kings 
& vagabonds as best suited the Interest of the 
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moment. Have ye any foundation to expect 
better treatment when the turn is served? 
"Your power to treat is previously acknowl- 
edged, the particulars of your treaty arc amply 
specified, & solemnly formaliz'd." The House 
of Stewart is allied in blood to their monarch — 
tile treaties witli it were open & in the face of 
the Sun, not a loophole for a quibble about their 
original validity — how they have been regarded 
draws a blush from the Popedom, & Italian 
Poliliciaji, who unable to justify the perfidy, & 
esteeming the tic indissoluble even by the infaU 
libility of God's vicar, affords an asylum & main- 
tenance to the cheated fugitives. 

The progress of this new alliance is easily fore- 
seen, & to be traced out. For the present & 
for a year or two to come, yc will obtain the 
most ample promises, & rc.idy acquiescence. 
Then will come evasions to your applications — 
contemptuous delays — & of a sudden, a dec- 
laration that yc must shift for yourselves. 
England has been just served thus, in hopes of 
her present inability to resent tliis treatment — in 
that there m.iy prob.ibly be a great mistake — but_ 
with respect to America there can be no such 
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error, (or wl.cn will sl.= be able to combat France, 
& compoU her to adhere to Treaties? 

The .ast scale of your new world, St the 
magnificence of its scenes fills the mind w.th 
romantic ideas. As yo gaze your adm.rat.on 
encreases, & in the Language of Scripture, ye 
fall into a trance having your eyes open. Ye see 
i„ visions your waters cover'd with fleets, your 
Forests with innumerable people-the navy of 
England, the population of China. & the accu- 
mulated industry & commerce of both s.nU 
before ye. Ye measure rifmy Europe with a 
single glance of the Eye. Ye despise the servile 
effeminacy of Asia. & consider Africa but as a 
Kara to breed your slaves. Vet these your off- 
springs are mere embryo's in the womb of Time, 
whose parturition (should no accident produce 
n,iscarriagc. mutilation, or deformity) cannot 
arrive by the course of nature till ye its parents 
have long been blended with the Elements fro.,, 
which ye were composed & are insensible to all 
the splendour of this World. 

By all disp.-.s5ionale observers, the American 
notion of a present competence & ability to 
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tlic Scottish plan oF catdiiiig two millions of 
People in a boundless desert vvitli fifty thousand 
men, is equally absurd. They surpass every 
original exertion of the human mind to plan, of 
known Science to prepare, & of enthusiasm to 
carry into execution. 

Let us candidly consider the state of affairs in 
this cursed War. It is not that America is so 
powerful, or England so weak & exhausted, 
that hath so long suspended the Event. It is the 
vast extent of the country, its wild impenetrable 
surface, & the scattered & scanty subsistence 
found in it — Circumstances which should have 
stopped 4 Ministry endowed with wisdom & 
foresight from attempting to reduce, & retain 
ye by force of arms; had there been ten fold the 
pretext for cocrtion which they plead ; but by no 
means s^ifficicnt if ye have wisdom, St foresight, 
to indulge the delusion of continuing an inde- 
pendent Empire. It is one thing to elude the 
Combat, .mother to vanquish your adversary. 

The maintenance of a Standing Army, & the 
Creation of a Regular Navy are not within the 
compass of an inconsiderable revenue & thinly 
icopled country, nor can attend the efforts of » 
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few ytars. be activity & succcs. as favorable as 
i,t,agination can paint. Vet without these, your 
rising 5tat« will neither be in a capacity to secure 
itself from hostile savages, acquire new alliances, 
or preserve to any beneficial purpose, that which 
is already formed. Your seaport towns at the 
mercy of an enemy will be too insecure a deposit 
tor the constituent stores of your commerce. & 
the navigation so precarious as to sink allmost all 
the profit. Yet with all these disadvanLigcs ob- 
viated, it takes a long time to acquire a rank 
amongst nations; nay. it seems impossible, when 
we enumerate them, to sei.c at once on any lead- 
ing principle which shall embrace those ver>- ma- 
terial circumstances, which Times Cv.stom has 
Eiven the older states, in Guaranty, in Commer- 
cial treaties, in tacit Conventions. & a reciprocal 
intendment, of each others laws, temper & extent 
o{ Power. & which usually acquicsc'd .n as of 
course-being dangerous to discuss. Ye may ex- 
ist indeed uncertainly as corsairs .ind interlopers, 
but cannot for years wc shall not live to sec, as a 
Regular commerci.M state. Some, deceived by 
Parliiimenlary speeches, misrepresented m Pnnt, 
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& passionate dispute, may think that England 
must acknowledge your independence ; depend 
upon it that, even tho' there should be a man 
bold enough really to expose it, it is ^ false light. 
Nor can the acknowledgement be binding to 
Posterity. A people may authorize their repre- 
sentatives to regulate the exercise of an inherent 
right, but cannot other than superficially & in 
terms absolutely alienate that right unless by in- 
dividually consenting thereto. Our title to the 
I-Impirc is indisputable, & will be asserted either 
by ourselves or successors whenever occasion 
presents. Wc maystop a while in our pursuit to 
recover breath, but shall assuredly resume our 
career again. 

The prudence of your deliberations, the perfec- 
tion in their execution, the steadiness of your de- 
fence, the Spirit with which your people have 
been inspired, & the Laws ivhich ye have insti- 
tuted indicate a wisdom too calm, too profound 
to impute your conduct to those motives, which 
the Promoters of the War-attribute it to — an 
original Sciicmc of yours to renounce all allegi- 
ance to the Mother Country, conceived even 
"■'lile she was bleeding with Glorious wounds in 
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y,„r defcnc, .nd . determination to »="fi« '^' 
Lny actual bc„c«, y= wc« ever possessed o^ 
& to the wildest of all Utopian projects. I am 
one ..ho do no. believe that your dcclarafono 

independency and your alliance to France ,s he 
Result or such a premeditated Scheme, but have 
.H,e„ from the necessity o.providiue every se 
curity. and employme every means ores,sUnce 

y. could devise when driven to those as staU. 
Ty the I-erBdy, the narrowness of mind, the over. 

Wins iniastice and the peevish v.olence o tern- 
per or those who have .or some years past m^ 

managed the affairs o( the Emp.re. K th e 
things are as I have conceived, now seem, the 
, Jto rid both us & you .1 this mahgnn^u. 

ence &lo provide securities that none shall be 
::L'top,retieeherea,te, (however they may 

hold (orth in speech or in writmsj such diabolical 
systems o( Government. 

I do not at all guess what are American views, 
„,, what will please her; but thus much seems 
certain, that it, in the present state of affairs P 

posals for accommodation came from .lie ce. the 
Lwn must attend to them. &. he Mm,s..,s^.et 
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they will be strictly & severely watched by every 
order in the State. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the happy event of Fence and reunion may 
not be the work of any mere Party, or Junto — 
but arise from that aggregated support which 
the sense of so great a General benefit should 
produce — indeed the Lenders on all sides have in 
the course of this complicated dispute S: in the 
heat of argument, so often pledged themselves to 
insist on some conditions, and oppose others, 
which on a cool revision, & further invcstig.ition, 
their reasons must condemn ; that they ivould 
probably be glad to save the imputation of 
inconsistency in avoiding to be the first movers, 
though they would readily be the supporters of a 
different system. Since then, as ye think, ye 
cannot safely trust administration, & its Emis- 
saries; since opposition cannot procure compli> 
nnce with your terms, not having the confidence 
of the People to aid its efforts; why not offer 
some conditions directly to the King himself. It 
is totally impossible, St ever was, to arrange a 
controversy of such a nature, by the meeting of 
Commissioners who peremptorily demand on one , 
side, & assume the tone of command on the 
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my real name whatever extraordinary circum- 
stances may lupiwri, & I am quite certain I 
can trust him even tho' he discovers what he 
has been employed about. You will ascertain 
my l-rioid by hi^ l>avinu ii 1'.ii«-t ''» 1''* ''•''"^'^ ^* 
il drawing or taking notes; on any one coming 
near him. he will either huddle it up precipitately 
or, folding it up. tear it with an appearance of 
peevishness & walk away ; at that very altar 
where he stood, place your packet within reach, 
or i( there is nobody else near, throw it on the 
ground & walk away instantly. Dont. if you 
can avoid it, let even him sec that it is you that 
bring it. much less anybody else ; as soon as he 
sees the coast clear he will return to look for the 
packet as oft«.n as these circumstances, of his 
having been interrupted thus, happen, & what 
he finds scal'd up and directed a Monsr.-Monsr. 
Ic Comtcdc Weissenstein a Spa, Allcmagnc, you 
may be certain will be safety & faithfully deliv- 
cr'd. The same hand which conveys this to you 
delivers him precise correspondent instructions. 
If the iron gates above mentioned happen to 
be sl«it you will find him in the aiU of the right 
, on tlic same side (if I misrattc 
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not) where the statue of St. Christopher is. For 
your more certain guidance I have desired him to 
stick a Rose cither in his hat. which he will hold 
in his hand up to his face, or else in the button- 
hole of his n-rt/f/rtfrt/, cither of which will be re- 
markable enough with the other circumstances.* 

Vou, Sir, are the best judge of the extent of 
your present powers, & your Influence in 
America ; with whom to consult, & in what form 
to couch your conditions, I would not pretend to 
direct — yet in the sincerity of my heart, propose 
the enclosed; whether you adopt them or not, 
will not alter a Jot in my Conduct — there is one 
thing however, too material not to insist 
strongly upon, & that is, not to permit your 
offers to transpire untill Preliminaries are ac- 
tually concluded on or the negotiation actually 
broken oiT. A different conduct empowered 
your Enemies to turn your last famous petition 
to the King against you & in their way prove 
its insincerity & insidious intention only to 
inflame Faction, & excite sedition. 

If America is finally, & irrevokeablydetermin'd 
to stake everything on its independence — there - 

• Nobody whatever is privy lo this. 
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U nothing left but to play out this deep game- 
all good men on both sides will pathetically 
lament, that the Freedom of both countries 
depends on so precarious a speculation, We 
trembling with apprehension, at the irresistible 
influence, & power of corruption, which must 
accede to the Crown, if mc conqucr-& (or you 
to lose all the tics of personal Friendship, or 
family connection, & the heart fdt prejudices of 
Education, similarity of manners, & of speech— 
to unite wilh'slrangerH who licartily despise you 
already, & ever will despise those who have 
neither nobility, nor a profusion of wealth— & to 
be obliged to submit to the supercilious haughti- 
ness of those whose language is different, whose 
principles of Laws & Government are funda- 
mentally & dinmclrically opposite to yours— 
& whose religion halh ever been invariably, 
directly, & essentially, in practice as in Doctrine, 
the persecutor the compulsive Tyrant over that 
which prevails amongst you. 

And now. Sir, I will lake my leave of you. con- 
fiding on your Personal honor. & that of the 
country which you represent, that if you do not 
chuse to accept my offers, & are not in earnest 
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to bring about this reconciliation, or if you have 
enCcr'd into a negotiation with England by other 
means ; that you will instantly destroy these 
papers, & make no use of them disadvantageous 
tu him whom I have employed on this errant, 
nor to me — in case you send any terms, dont be 
impatient to hear what has been done with 
thcni — there are many Circumstances of time 
& opportunity which must be managed & which 
cannot be previously foreseen — Sufficeth it, you 
can but stand in tlie same place you do now, 
whatever part Ministry or Parliament take. 

Your humble servant & well wisher to all men 
of sincere & liberal minds & a friend of liberty, 
Charles de Weissenstein. 

Bruxellcs, June 16, 1778. 

Ill the first paper of 18 articles devoted to prelimi- 
naries for peace and other proceedings, the following 

only are worth copying : 

Article 6. 
As the conspicious publick Part some Ameri- 
can gentlemen have taken may expose them to the 
personal enmity of some of the chief persons in 
Great Britain, & as it is unreasonable that their 
services to their country should deprive them of 
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those advantages which their talents would other- 
wise have gnincd them ; the following Persons 
shall have ofFicos or Pensions for Life at tlicir 
option — according to the sums opposite their 
respective names. 

Messieurs Adams 
Hancock 
Washington 
Franklin 
etc. etc. etc. 
In case his Majesty, or His successors, shall 
ever create American Peers, then these persons, 
or their descendants, shall be among the first 
created if they chusc it. Mr. Washington to have 
immediately the Brevet of Lieut. General & all 
the honors & precedence incident thereto, but 
not to assume or bear .iny command without a 
special warrant or letter of service for that pur- 
pose from the King. 

In the paper of 13 articles "for the future gov. 
crnmcnt of North America," occurs the following 
ankle: 

Article 10. 

The British Manufactures shall always have the 
preference over those of all other nations, nor 
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anion of people. »g 
CInhinB. high ««' *f' "• 
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le*. Bud fo"'?" r'"""" 
mccfwiry on iV K". fi; 



lie L _ 
iiuraaeriM«i"o"[. 17 ". «"''; 
meni»of the pe"pl= "'; "i" 

3j:or.lerca Wlrade e«la»- 
rvey«Uhli>cland.3a;Beau. 
';:/cb.i.-.oj.i..ion.ha<U.e:r 

«reloitloF."pUnd. SL S3 
Colnni.1.. rteliBluandE'at","*' 

of on receipt of fi™t""*'fi"' 

„;„to(m«nif'™». 107 ^ 
Commerce and Finance eom- 

pired, jS 



Commerce, importance of pro- 
tect ine Colonial, 10 

Commeicial scheme fur aidinj; 
Colon ies, 57, $3 

Commercial s|iir>l, influence on 
love of Indepciitlence, iB, si 

Comniiision on purchasei for 
United Slate*. 115 

Commit Ice of Commerce. 110. 
133, 137. IJB 

CommUiee on army matltrs. 

Committee on Fureifpi Affaira 

in dik'inma about piymcnt 

for Kiippliea. Ill 
Commilli;cs of Congress, found 

objectionable. 339. 340 
Con^rcu. Committee on Secret 

Correspondence, : ; trench- 



Covcr 



: (livis 



personal animosities in. 31. 
33 : ilsotllspolcen patriotism, 
36 : liribc* rccomminiicd for 
lendurf in, 3S ; itw\-\ lk.iu- 
mnrcliai»'» eontraci to Amer- 
ican Commiuloncn al I'siis, 
for information, I36 ; ci- 
prtssly promises to ^y debt 
to Deaumarchais, 134: ^c- 
<Tct session!, 135, I'lj, 198: 
no record of dcbites. 135 ; 
takes oRenie al Uenum^ir- 
chaia's leller, 153 ; submits 
accounts 10 Lee, 153 ; orders 
new investiplion of ac- 
counts. tS3 ; discusses Kay- 
neval'a reception, 164 ; Kay- 
nevil'* opinion of, 164 et 
seq.. 169: parly spirit in, 
164 : Rriltocralic tendencies 
in, 164, 165 : pay of mem- 
bers, 168 : efteci of snisll 



n oIKee, 






ex. 397 

Congre**— Conl'tHuii. 

Huenee in, 171 ; member* 
■ummarily removed, 173 ; 
limitations of power of, 171, 
173 : Kayncvart criiiciimon 
qualif) cot lulls of member*, 
■74. 175; as the universal 
merchant. 17s ; faelioni in, 
191 : unwilling to treat for 
peace willioul conwnt o[ 
France, 3oC ; praises France. 
309 : publicly thanks Kaync- 
vat. aio. 311 \ senil* testi- 
monial to Louis XVI., ail. 
311 ; appoints committee to 
examine army matlen, 319 
etseq.; fixes value of paper 
dollar, 33S ; disapproves 
John Adatns'i actions, 334 ; 
in discredit with the people, 
33s : approve* Adams'* po- 
sition on paper money, 337, 
note ; committees, found ob- 
jceiionable, 339, 340 ,' rule ■* 
to tenure of seats, 349 i diffi- 
culty in sitting wiihin mum- 
cijul jurisdiction, 360, 361 

Connecticut, report on, to 
French covctiimeni, 19 ; 
people rendered irreconcil- 
able by Enctish barbarities. 
19; "the brains of the 
Stale," 19 ; view* in refiatd to 
peace, 341; Kay neval's opin- 
ion of. 343 

Continental money, dcprena- 
lion of, 37, 33$ 

Convenient religion, a, iSl, iS3 

Conway, Thomas. io3 ; made a 
scapegoat in the cabal against 
Washington, igi, 193 

Cooper, Dr., defends Count 
"Estaing. 190 ; Rayneral 
ires his pen, 190 

Cornwallis. capitulation of, 353; 
Ftanltlin'i letter on, 353 
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«ee CommiHce. 3 
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.,.™ Party. 73; inle»e"e 



in Conctess. Djji^ 
E.,l.rt.Party,.3;""«- 
„i,h Sc« Encland 5>iatw, 

DS'-a,. Wi-J W"!™ 
p5SS."tar,.a...K™. 
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Diicoudrajr — Continued. 
|rit«"ia return. luC ; Seau- 
marcluis's wralh, and leltcr 
tD, 106. 107: enem)' of licau- 
maichais. Iij, 141; drowned, 
143 ; I.nrayeltc'i estimate o(, 
■43 

Duetlini;, Riyneval'i views of, 
187 

Ducr, William, on Committee 
or Commerce, 130. 133, 136 

Dumourier. 16a 

Dunkirk. Eng;land'c power in, 
by Treaty of [763, 31 

Dun more, Lord, commandant 
in Virginia, 5 : emincipation 
proclamation for negroes, 6 ; 
tortifiM Norrolk, 6; defeated 
by Virtfinians, 6 

Dnponceau, Steuben's sccte- 
liry, 100, note ; anecdote, 

Du Verney, Paris, relalians 
with Beaumarchais. 39 

Eastern Party, of what com- 
posed, 13; princi))lcs, 33 

Eastern Slate*, adected superi- 
ority of, ao3 el scq. 

Eastern supremacy at tieginning 
of Revo! at ion, 34 

Eeiile aMIlitairc, 39 

Ellery, William, on Committee 
of Commerce, 130, 133, iz6 

Emancipation offered to slave* 
by English, 33 

EnginMi* needed by Colonies, 
8, 13: cnlihted in France, 
103 

EnplniiJ, (lie nntiirnl enemy 
of l''raucc, 46, by. intcitinat 
trouble*, jl, 5a; arraigned by 
Bcaumarchaii, O3 ct tcq.; 
humiliates France. 65; greed 
for France'* colonial posses- 
sion!), 74; despair of retain- 
in)! Colonies, 7$ 



English half-heartedness in the 
war, 176, 177 

Eon. Chevalier d', his cnrions 
character. 40 ; goes 10 St. 
Pvlersburfr disguised as a 
woman. 4: : comproniiting 
i.ntres|iondenee wiih Louis 
XV., 41; this correspondence 
recovered by Beaumarchais. 
4r: wonderful alternation of 

E'luing, CouiXd', confidant of 

military affairs, 340 
Exi;hangc. how comjiutcd, 134 
Executive Council, election of 

new Piefidcnt, 177; banquet 

10 celebrate, 177. 17S 
Fairlield. Conn., burning of, I9 
Family Pact, the, 03 
r'aulrelle, Capl.tin, commands 

the ■' Amphiitiic," 107 
Federal and State relations, 170, 

171. 194 
" Fiet Hodrieue." the, 138 
Finance and Commerce com- 

p.ired, 56 
Finance Department, difGcnltics 



Fir. 

Beaumatdiai 
Fishermen, enlisted in the Col- 
Fishery question, 194, 309, 3S3; 
Rayneval on, iq;; how inllu- 
ences peace question, 343, 

Fled, c'Mii|i|K'i] liv Bcaiiinar- 

t^ni^ 138 
FIi>ur, price of, ata 
Forbtn. James, on Committee 

nf Commerce. 120. II3, 136 
Foreign Affairs. Department, 

didiculties in, 241; Minister 

of, diHicnUy ^ apptrinting, 

34'. a4a 
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SrColon.e..»S.h^ (,„,,„. 

'i ^"tt^e *^; humilUled 
.iipendeo'-e- «■ ^^^ j,^ 



U9. "?=*, ,13- repudiM" 
rival in V*"*- ,' J.^;. ,^ £« 



tirt in '»".*' '!,t,- iw Ue 
l™.Eli> 'rt, '"V'liS 

.cain«t. I*'- '°, ,.„,!, 3311 

Lionel, »3»- " ,. -.o; op- 
'"".'"Si..? inn.. H9. 

"r °,s'» "li.' »»"«• 

I ^"''u.^'of BeW"""^^""!* 



French Buiilance, molive (or, 

3>. 33 , 
Fiuiioli coloniui, Englands 

f,mA lot, 74 



tint American ex]>vdiiiun, 
io6; EU|iplies ABiericanconi- 
muiioneit with funds, 117, 

I''rvnch influence, o|)[iasitLQn to, 
S15. 316 

Fiiinch li-);.tlion in I.anilon 5ii|i- 
l>lin iin|Kiriani Itirorniaiion 
lo Vurgenne*, 37 

I-'reni:)! porta, queiition of open- 
inj; lo Amcricnn iliips, 13, 
IS 

French possmion* in Aincrici, 
nucenily (or France lo nstist 
Enelisli Colonics in order tn 
priierw, ',% 

VieivAt luldicr!!, popularity, 3 jn, 
3SI 

liinuer wbIcIick agitalion in 
America, 31 

Gain. General, adlierenli in 
Virginia, ai; lapported by 
Eiulcm Vans, S3i ofTcring 
mwliaiiuii 10 I-:ii)^l.vid, ay, 
rivalry wilh Washing ion, 
'73.»7-t; wins liaillc of Sara- 
lojra, igt; Mllenii)! lu place 
him at licad of army, igi; 
1 lacked by the L«i and 
Adamiei, igi ; made presi- 
dent of War Cominillee, 193; 
menlioncil for Mini'^iry of 
Fonif^ Affnint, 241, 143 

(>ali;> and Lc< lupportcd by 
Knitlem Parly, 33 

George III,, probable danger 
from hi* own people, 55; liill 
■lubbomneii, %y, desire fur 
peace, 64: under conlinl of 
IiIb people, 64; ifporlcd «'i<.|i 
to abandon Ihe Culiinii'^, ^•; 



George in, — Ceutinntd. 
suppoiud privy lo niyiilcrioui 
letter sent to Franklin, 371 

Cear|>ia, liardbbips tulTcred in, 

Germaiiie, l.otd, daubU pracli- 
cability of retaiiiinj; Ameri- 
can atlei^ianee, 76 

ilcrnian (olilien, recommended 
far American tervicc, 17 

jDi-zman trial, lieauiuarchaii 
cunierned in. 40 

Jravitr, Cliartet See Veb- 

liKN.VtS. 

jreene, Nathaniel, decried, 
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Ciudin, biographer of Beaa- 

Guichen, Count dc, letter fiom 

WWiinndin, 344 
CuincH, M. <le, prii[iowd recall 

frum London, 3] 
llamillun, Alexander, tippoint- 

cil auditor of ilcnuniarvliaii't 

accounts. 153; decried. 193; 

Nalbnal i'aiiy k-.ider. 194 
Hancock. Juhn. parly leader 

lo Ilinviluiii niid Adams, 19 ; 

receive. K.-iyneval at Cheiter, 

163; anouymnut proposition 

of pension or olTicc for, 3S8 
Harrison, an Committee on 

Secret Correspondence, 16 
Hartley. II. U, M. 1'., friend 

of Franklin, aS 
Hildrclh, on caliat ke''"*' 

Waihington, lijl 
Holland in league againit Eng< 

land, Z9C 
" llonetl Pnlilidan, an," SS7 
Ilnnc-racing, how conuilered, 

1&7 
Hurlalei, RoderiGue, & Co., 
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,0 of Colo- 
(or ilctlaia- 
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Lee, Acthui — CoutiHuftt. 
membei of Congrvss. qi; 
character, 93; calumnutor of 
Dcanc. <fl: traitor, g;; Brro- 
2nm piisiiion he never occu- 
ple<t, Vi: rai^ with llcaunuir- 
ch^itiBiid Dcaiic, ys; arrivw 
In I'aHs.ia}; letter 10 Fore ian 
AfTain Committee, tO), iio: 
infanni Control that France 
expccu no pay for aisitlBnee, 
1 10, but that BMumatchaia 
dcmantls pay. ilo; dares 
not impcacli Ileaumarcliaik'i 
ch«raclei, tii; luspectcii of 
trcnchery, iti:hi« teereiary 
jtuilty of treachery, iii; con- 
(lemncJ by Ilcaumnrcliai*. 
117; GaiiKCk Ik'sne'i reuilt, 
126; oppusllion to Bc'au- 
maichitis. ilO; helicved by 
American Commlsiionen, as 
acninic Dcane, l}i; aaso- 
Gimed with rainc, i]G; re- 
called from Paris, 138; pre- 
vcnit utllemcnt of Ik-aamar- 
chiit's kccoutiK, I3S; de- 
nounced by Iteaumarchai*. 
I34i I4>: a |KilUical Ingo, 
143: denounced by Kayne* 
val, 143; revi^i accounts of 
licAumirchoii, 1J3: hfmff 
chirget >calilsl Franklin, 
iS?; tnpports Gales, igi; 
Slate rigiiii I'lirty lender. 194; 
\\t betiTi'Gii him anil Adami, 
303; charues ng.iinst. so?; 
recall of, lai; nominalnl for 
MIniilry of ForciRO Affairs, 
341; rejected by Lu urn e. 341 

Lee, Richard Henry, leti out 
for N'cw Yorb, 6; stipporU 
hi* brother in ConereM, I3G; 
■bid with Laurens, 1B7; >up- 
iKiri* Gilea, itja; State-riBhta 
Tarty leader, 194; 



Lee, Richaid Henry — CihIih' 
veJ. 
tight of United Stales to 
irvatindepenilentljrwiihEnB- 
land, 197; lhi& ponilloa tieai- 
ed with conicmpi, 177; pence 
iluctciiic, Uayneval on. 198, 
199; wriiei to Rayneval, 199; 
opjiMltion 10 t'rench lnflu> 
ence, va el (eq. 

I^e faction, ai;enip1oy« Paine, 
135 

Lilu and liberty comaietclally 
estimated, 18 

Li>liun, ouiticd by France in 
ri'lfctiiun ni^inst S|)nin, 70 

Livini^on. wdliam. Governor 
of ?Icw ii-ntey, »; Nnilounl 
I'nny loader, 194: |in>po>n 
kGparsle confederation, 33S, 
339; nude SccKiary ol State, 
as». 

Lomcn!e.De,on BcanmarchalN * 
position, 54, 6s, 66: account 
al Ikaumarcliaii's elite tptiie, 
87 ct acq.. 14G; opinion! of 
IJenuinarclinii'a tranuctioni, 
113 

Loiie loland, battle of, 106 

Louis XIII., inlenslcd in over- 
throw of Cliarlei L, C9 

Iiouin XV.. dii>nilA>!^e> prime 
minJMcr Da Chuiicul, 33 ; 
plan* revenge on England, 66 

Louia XVL. oppoailloii to ai> 
ililini; Americans, 43: char-' 
acier, 44. 4S ; monarchical 
ditlike of Amari>.'3n rclieln. 
45: VerKcnncs briiipi subject 
of interference for America 
bctoreliim, 45 et«eq ;slroii(; 
repmcnlaiioni of lieaumar- 
ch.iis in Favor of Coloniet, 

. SQ ct >eq. ; apathy rebuked by 
Itraiimirchais. S9 d <«]-: 
" Pioleclor of the Kighl* of 
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Monlrcil.siccc an<i capita I ation 

Morm, Couvcmcuc. o|)inion a\ 

JelTeriuin. iCi, note 
Mnrrij. Robert, NalionnI Party 

li'odcr, i()4; appoinlcU Sccre- 

Inrj of Treasurf, 341 
N.iiional crcdli, lack of, 97 
Naiional policy dialinipilshril 

from Individual morality, 6a. 

68 
Navy, AmcTicaii, protpccls of, 

IS ; (ormalion of, by Colo- 

NegrocB, regarded .is inleslinal 

foci In Virginia, n 
Neuviile, Hyde de, leslimony 

about Dcaumarchais's claim, 

163 
New England Slales, support 

I'^aitem Paily, 21 ; iiillucnco, 

3}S;rivaUoF Sou I he rn Si at w, 

Newfoundland, po^^cssiun of, 
cause of [Kirty ilispules. \i}% 

New IInm[wliirf, ,';port on. lo 
French [jovcrn in en t. 17; con. 
»dercd .is of minor imgiort- 
ance in llic Confedcmcy, 17 ; 
tlic war a bcnclU to licr, 17 

New Jcrney, report on. to 
French government, so ; he- 
roic constancy of, ao ; Cover' 
nor I,ivin5«ton, jo ; bow \hc 
Irealed Torici, 3o; supports 
Eastern Party, 33 : viewi In 
regard to peace, 142, 543 i 
Congrew mcc'» within, afio 

Newport, K. I,, held by Ens- 
li*h, ■<} : Washington's reply 
10 address from citizens, 14b, 



New York, Royaliil 



New York — Cnnliuatd. 
blockade, : report on, 
Kruneli government, 19 ; i 
tcslinal troubles, 19 ; Koyi 
ist Party in, ig 1 tupjKir 
Wa!>liint,rton in oppt»iliuo 1 
IDaitern Parly, 13 ; InOuenc 
in 1779, 34 : aversion 10 pop 

Engtiili possesion, 133 
^forfoIk, foniticd by Loril Dun- 
more, 6 : capturnl by Colo- 

North, Lord, sympathizes with 
Americans, 3(1, 37 ; tired of 
office, S3 ; puis rei.poiiNibility 
on Lard Ucrnidinu, 75 

North Carolina, re]Hirt on, lo 

yarded as Ti^cble, SI ; sup- 
pmli Washinglnn in Opjxwi- 
tionloE.viier«l'aily. S3 

Northern and Southern seellon- 
alism, 173. 174 

Norilicm climaie, cHect on peo- 
ple, ag 

Norihcrn rigtdily and Southern 
sensuousncss, 166, 167 

Northern traits, I7'> 

Nova Scotia, potsession of, 
iq 
:, lO] 

Onondag^, form alliance with 
Americans, 16 

OpgiO'ilion party in England, 
members threatened vrllh im- 
prisonment, sa ; intriguing in 
Vortugal, S4 

Paine, Tom, employed \ri Lee 
faction, 13s ; juurnalist and 
government SLtieiary, 135 ; 
inierviewwith Rayneval, I3''( 
deprived of ot!ice, 137 : em- 
]iloyed by Krench finvern- 



K.j-iu 



'37: 






i by 
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179; con(er with Ka^eval, 
idoetscq.; cquivocalion by, 
■S4 ; obslruclionisu. 1 84 ; con- 
vcrl IndiaDS, 185. 186; ex- 
communicAlei], iSC 

Quebec, sitge of. a 

Kalifiulion clauie of Heaa- 
marc hjis'k con iract. 125 

ttaltJcsn^kc, aOopleil for Ameri- 

Rajrncvol, Gerard de, watches 
BgilBiion in America, 33; ap- 
puintcd minister to United 
Statu, lo:, 131, i6i:n.-CErves 
inuructioni Ircai Vcrgennex, 
133; wLihliug Congress as to 

OBcrations. 134: advised daily 
of Congressional ucis nffccl- 
ingFrencli interests, I35;lct- 
ter to Vertjennes, 13S! inlcr- 
view with I'ani!. 13(1: em- 
ploys F^ne in cnrernment 
«rT»lce, 137; corrcapondcncc, 
1611 two broiliers of s:imc 
name, llit, note; arriv.1l In 
rhilidelphia, lOi; return to 
f ranee, 16a; correspondence 
Willi Verf.tnnesv.iluable, iCia, 
163: dentil, Idy, charaelcr, 
163: rece))tion at Chester, 
163; report to Vergcnncs on 
Concress, 1C4 ct set).. l6gtt 
leq.; oplniuni of Quakers, 
178 ct seq.: conference with 
f^uakers, iSuetscq.; inter- 
view with llcnciici, 183. 183; 
Interview wlih Dulaware In- 
dians, 18G: thinks AmeHcnnt 
not ripe for popular i^vern- 
mcnt, iSS; orders Te Dcum 
on Independence I}.iy, i8>]; 
first intervic* witli Washiryt- 
ton, iSq; hires Dr. Cooper's 
and General Sullivan's pens, 



Rayneval, Gerard de — Conlin- 

19O: on Fisheiv Question, 
195; writes to Vcrcennes on 
peace gucstion, lg<]; distnisti 
Samuel Adams. 199; alarmed 
at procecdin);s of ConE'css, 
aoS; thanked for circumveni- 
ini; Lee and Adams, aio; por- 
trait painted, aio; address 
from Congress, aio, an; ad- 
dress froin merchants of Iliil- 
adelphia. aia; address from 
I^xecuiive Council of Penn. 
syNniiia, sia. ai3i confidant 
ul military afTairs, 340; opin- 
ion nf Connecticut, 9431 dis- 
misses I'aine, aj; 

RcccI, Jawph, Goremor of 
rennsylvilnb,3l : secret oppo- 
sition to,at; president of Ki- 
ecuiivc Council, 177. ai3; let- 
ler from Wa^iinpon.24S.i46 

""Kellcxioni Toliiiques d'un 
Citoycii," a7 

Kepu 111 rein I'any, outspoken 
p.itrioti«m. 26; in Masucliu- 
sens, IS 

Iteifllialion threatened if France 
docs not aid Colonies, 77, 78 

RevuluCion in Franc«, IS4 

Rhivle Island, report on, to 
French g^ivernmenl, 19; no 
inlluencc in Colonies while 
Newport held by English, ig 

Richelieu, Cardinal, share in 
ovenhrow of Charles I., 69 

Richelieu, Due dc, iti% 

Rochford, Lord, friendly rela- 
tions with Jleaumarchnis, 40, 
43; alarm over condition of 
Knsli^h alTalrs. $1 

RuL'kin|,'hnm, l.ord. probahle 
result of his supplanting; 
North. S4i disposition to- 
ward France, Si 
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Storm on I, Lord, dangeroui 
enemy lo France in capacity 
ai ambassador, S3 ; kept ig- 
nonint of French govern- 
men['* luppott of Bcaumrir- 
chais't scficme, 91 : proiesis 
agitiii>i shipment of war ma- 
terial. J06; vigilance o(, 115, 
[i6 

Sullivan, General, excites public 
ieniimenc against France, 
[90 ; won over by Rayncval, 
190; patriolism, 301 ; in pay 
of France, 33S, note ; eulo- 



I, 3SJ 



1 ,u«. 



inju- 



lia, 5<j. 71 

Switierland in league against 
Kngland, 336 

Tnine, oil French Revolution, 
3S8 

Talleyrand presents Beaumar- 
chais't cl.iiins (or settlement, 
"55. 156 

Tax.ilioii, demanded by the 
ncupic, 37; -unjust, motive 
for Kevolution, 33 

Timplc. -luspcclcd spy, 197 

'I'homwn. Charles, Sccretaiy 
of CoD^ten, 136, 3i> 

Tories, a Strong power in 
Colonics, 7; ptoieculed as 
Si.-itc criminal in New Jer- 
sey. 30 ; insolence of, i6g ; 
how treated, 170, 171 ; ranks 
rencthened by Quakers, I S4; 
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Transports, English, captured, 

IS 
Treaties, sacredness in Beau- 

marchali'i opinion, 61 et seq. 
Treaty of ainilyand c 



Treaty of 1763, 31 
Tioo])!, Colonial, strength, 9 ; 
Bonvou loir's 01 imate, 9 



TX. 309 

Trumbull, Governor, " the 
brains of Conneclical," 19 ; 
views on period of enlittment, 
S43 ; letter from Wishing- 

Tuscaroias, form alliance with 
Americans, 16 

United Stales, asks assistance 
from Fiance. 47 ; responsi- 
bility for advances not con- 
sidered at outset. 90 ; Beau- 
marcliais relies on integrity 
of, 117 ; illy supplies its rep- 
resentativet, 117. note; innket 
contract wiili lieaumarehais, 
llS et seq. : considered them- 
selves indebted to Louis 
XVI, alone, 130 

Vnltcy Foije. sufferings at, 191 

Vergennes, Count de, instruc- 
tions 10 Itonvouloir, I ; ac- 
tive friend 10 Colonies, 33 ; 
tiirth, diplom.itic services, 
diameter, and political olliccs, 
33. 34-36; policy against 
England, 34 ; retaliate! 
aj^ain^ Enjflnnd by unicru- 
puloiis niclhoils, 34 ; JcfTer- 

utilizes Cboiseul's informa- 
tion, 36 ; assisted by oppo- 
nents of American cause in 
England, 3C, 37 ; receives 
valuable assistance from 
Beaumarchais, 37 ; espouKs 
cause of American Colonies, 
45 et seq.i motives of inter- 
est for this step. 46 etseq.; 
estimates reiwurces of Colo- 
nies, 47 ; sends report to 
Louis XVI. by Beatimarchals. 
43 ; reply lo Beaumarchaii's 
impatient letter. 56 ; his pol- 
icy accepted by Louis XVI., 
8s; understanding with Uoau- 
marchais as to aid to Colo- 
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6ce for, iga 

Wealth uniuiuble (oil for inde- 
pendent principles, 91 

Weiisenilein, Count dc, 371 
el seq, 

West Indies, French, casslon 
of, to EngUnd. 31 ; Denu- 
mATChail's concern uhoul las- 
in{; French poisesiioni, So 



Wilkes, John, virulent oppo- 
nent of Tory miniitiy, 43 ; 
houie in London rewnt 
tot matcontenli, 43, 93 ; 
opinion ol George ill., 53, 
53 

Wilson, Jume*, opposition to, 

Wiihoftpoon, John, member o( 

Congrcsi, lOS 
Vorktown, [ieg« of, ajj 
'• Zephyr." the, privateer, 138 




arc the docuniontH, as wo got U.eni from him, ! .. '^^^^^ ^.^ j^^^ ^j^^^ ^^j 
entirely satisfactory. Ibere is a certain scrap- that America is on tho poin 
piness in bis method of editing. He loaves out allegiance with the Kinc c 
too much, and doos not always warn us where ^^^ t*»« members of the 
bis elisions occur. To the historical scholar, ^ .^"J^^^^r^^^^^ 
Uicref<H'e, in search of new material, tho book , mcnts that their object is a 
will prove a disappointment There is nothing America in order to be the I 
in it to change his views on any important his- fy their revenge against Fr 

torical subject, nor are the original sources ^?".i?^!i'!?®'5S;f.^ilT>M 

^ . i 7 ^ ^. * #« ... plyios to me, because i tai 

presented in a trustworthy form. To the gene- Convinced of thU at least, 

ral reader, on the other hand, this small and no se|>arate peace. . . . 
interesUng volume may be recommended. To France is an honor and a sc 
u- <«. ni u J J J* ».- *u ever iKjen near my heart* . 

him it will be rendered easy reading by the thought it. therefore, a nat 

very qualities which m^ke it comparatively contended for it as a rock ol 
Talueless to the student. The author Is not ject I propoMd in Congresfl 
tbon.««hly read In bl. «bj«,t b«, he ba. * ^^'^JS^roT^^' 
(ood general understanding of it His views abilities than mine.** 
tre mainly sound, sdthough he holds them a ^^^ j, ^^ ^^ ^^ 
nttle too unreservedly. He wr tes with the .. ^ ^„j ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 
^. . freshness and enthusiasm of a disooverer-an ^^^^^ sacrificed, before I 

fr'vi enthusiasm none the loss sincere because the ^^ »u^ ^i,«««. ^# r»^-,^ -.k 
vJI -, .1 ^f i_ J V # I.' on the chains or France, wn 

.. .liscoveries have mosUy been msde before hmi. ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 

1 I About half the book Is taken up with the re- j^ |, true that the aid i 
trjlationsof Beaumarchais to the United Stales. ^^ invaluable to the Unit 
•. Ifhe author te apparently unaware of the light question presented to patrio 
t t*~'^.^y Bettelheim on the characU«- of that ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 
f J asclnaUng adventurer. In the matter princl- ^^ ^^^ ^ ^„ 
^ ally treated of here, however Figaro was in ^, ^^ipendent John Adami 
.. , le righij and the United State, were at flrsfl ^„ ^hemence. both in 
Ji^mocenHy. and afterwards culpably, in thj,^^„^ ^^^^ the latter 

.^ . ■ while we may smile at his vi 

[ honor the sturdy independei 
ism. 
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